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NOTE 


Agricultural  Depression,  with  its  causes  and  possible  remedies,  is  from 
beg^ning  to  end  an  economic  question,  and  can  only  be  adequately  handled 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Though  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Agriculture  Commission  contains  much 
to  which  all  agricultural  reformers  will  heartily  assent,  its  defect  is  that  it 
does  not  give  a logical  and  complete  analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  facts,  but 
excludes  from  consideration  some  of  the  most  serious  economic  elements  of 
the  situation. 

While  the  fall  of  prices  and  foreign  competition  are  exhaustively  dealt 
with,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  disastrous  results  to  agriculture  of  diverting 
the  capital  of  the  farmer  from  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  the 
making  up  of  rents  which  have  lost  their  economic  basis. 

As  it  leaves  out  real  explanations,  so  it  leaves  out  real  remedies. 

Further,  the  Majority  Report  exaggerates  the  losses  of  landlords,  and 
practically  ignores  the  evidence  of  the  widespread  ruin  among  tenants  disclosed 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr  Pringle,  Mr  Rew,  and  Mr  Wilson  Fox, 
in  their  admirable  summaries  of  their  local  investigations,  and  by  the  evidence 
of  many  witnesses. 

Again,  in  their  chapter  on  “Land  Tenure”  the  Majority  do  not  face  the 
real  issues.  They  neither  attempt  to  deny,  nor  do  they  suggest  any  solution 
for  the  serious  difficulties,  economic  and  legal,  in  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  the  depression  has  brought  more  vividly  to  light,  and  to  meet 
which  tenure  reforms  are  proposed.  What  is  more,  they  have  withheld  most 
important  evidence  in  favour  of  extending  arbitration  to  rents. 

And,  in  their  chapter  on  “Rents”  the  whole  question  is  begged  by  assum- 
ing that  there  is  absolute  freedom  of  contract,  that  the  improving  farmer  can 
get  his  rent  reduced  as  easily  as  a new  tenant,  and  that  the  only  test  of  the 
value  of  land  is  competition,  while  the  figures  of  the  “ Farm  Accounts,” 
collected  by  the  Commission,  are  restated  in  a form  which  seems  misleading, 
and  is  obviously  at  variance  with  the  striking  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr 
Wilson  Fox  and  Mr  Pringle. 

The  real  facts  and  figures  of  the  Commission,  the  salient  and  decisive 
features  of  the  evidence  given  by  men  of  weight  and  merited  repute  in 
Agricultural  circles,  should  be  fully  before  those  interested  in  these  questions. 

In  this  Pamphlet,  and  the  accompanying  Pamphlet,  “A  New  Charter  of 
Tenant  Right,”  the  main  arguments  and  some  of  the  more  striking  illustra- 
tions of  Mr  Channing*s  Report  are  given  in  a condensed  form. 

That  Report  had  for  its  two  chief  objects  To  analyse  and  sum  up 
with  completeness  and  precision  the  evidence  of  the  Commission  which  threw 
light  on  the  real  economic  position  of  the  working  agriculturist  in  his  struggle 
with  bad  times  ; and  (2)  To  examine  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  legal  dis- 
abilities and  grievances  of  tenant  farmers,  and  the  amendments  the  law 
suggested  to  give  greater  security  and  encouragement  for  the  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  handled  in  the  following  pages,  the  second 
being  reserved  for  Pamphlet  II. 
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FARMS  AND  RENTS 


I. 

THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

The  Agriculture  Commission  has  *‘his  merit  over  previous  inquiries,  that  it  has 
brought  together  the  most  exhaustive  and,  what  is  more  imporbint,  the  clearest  and 
most  conclusive  evidence  ever  obtained  as  to  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  British 
agriculture,  and  as  to  the  legal  and  economic  ob.stacles  to  success. 

The  long  strain  of  trying  to  make  ends  meet  in  bad  times  for  nearly  twenty  years 
has  found  out  a good  many  things  for  us.  Much  of  what  was  vague  and  uncertein 
when  the  Richmond  Commission  reported  in  188:2,  is  now  grasped  with  precision. 
The  facts  and  figures  are  clear.  The  lessons  are  ready  for  prompt  application,  if 
those  who  care  for  the  future  of  agriculture  will  think  them  out  for  themselves,  and 
resolutely  insist  that  knowledge  shall  be  translated  into  action. 

The  disasters  of  the  past  depression  and  their  causes  are  intelligible  enough. 

The  decline  of  agriculture  from  the  prosperity  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  though 
beginning  with,  and  from  time  to  time  aggravated  by,  unfavourable  seasons,  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  fall  of  prices. 

The  fall  of  prices  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  the  rapid  development  of  new 
agricultural  areas  abroad,  by  quicker  and  cheaper  transport,  and  by  inventions, 
enabling  colonial  and  foreign  meat  and  dairy  produce  to  reach  the  Home  market  in 
saleable  condition. 

We  can  see  for  ourselves  which  of  the  causes  of  depression  are  within,  and  which 
are  beyond  our  reach,  and  where  we  can  look  for  help  here  and  now. 

The  evidence  shows  that  dairy  and  stock  farmers,  whom  cheap  American  cakes 
and  Russian  barleys  have  tided  over  the  bad  times,  reject  protection  as  injurious  to 
their  industry.  In  their  Supplementary  Report,  asking  for  a Monetary  Conference, 
Mr  Chaplin  and  other  Commissioners  declare,  after  examining  the  results  of  protective 
duties  all  over  the  world,  that  “ Protection  has  afforded  no  security  against  severe 
agricultural  depression.” 

Again,  those  who  look  to  currency  changes  for  stability  of  prices  have  been 
unable  to  produce  any  definite  or  workable  plan.  And  they  admit  that  there  would 
be  risk  in  starting  a bimetallic  system  except  by  agreement  of  the  great  commer- 
cial nations.  In  any  case,  then,  bimetallism  is  not  a remedy  of  to-day,  and  has  no 
practical  bearing  on  the  problem  of  dealing  here  and  now  with  the  existing  condition 
of  agriculture. 

If  agriculture  is  to  be  helped,  and  helped  at  once,  Parliament  must  deal  with 
the  causes  of  depression  which  are  within  reach,  and  can  be  met  with  practical  and 
speedy  results. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  how  agriculture  can  best  be  enabled  to  thrive  under 
conditions  which  we  cannot  materially  alter.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  a given 
area  is  half  or,  at  most,  three-quarters,  of  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  We  have 
got  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  till  the  land  to  produce  more,  or  to  produce 
what  commands  the  highest  range  of  price ; and  we  have  got  to  husband  our  more 
limited  resources  and  concentrate  them  to  the  utmost  in  the  most  effective  methods 
of  bringing  these  results  about. 

There  is  striking  evidence,  too,  of  how  farms  have  been  and  can  be  saved  from 
ruin  in  bad  times,  and  even  in  the  worst  districts.  It  is  all  a question  of  the  man  of 
brains  and  energy  having  a free  hand,  and  money  enough  for  nis  business,  and  that 
money  securely  and  constantly  available  for  the  everyday  work  of  the  farm. 

The  essential  factor  in  the  struggle  with  low  prices  is  the  capital  of  the  working 
farmer.  The  history  of  ruin  is  everywhere  the  same.  When  capital  is  nibbled  away 
in  rents  which  are  not  made  out  of  the  land,  and  which  more  than  absorb  profits,  the 
best  land  must  soon  deteriorate,  and  the  position  becomes  hopeless.  And  if  one 
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his  successor  h«as  to  expend  what  capital  he  has  in  trying  to 
^ Ti'  !!fi  *^*^^5*^^*^*t**^^  again,  and  then  has  no  more  to  go  on  with. 

1 more  absurd  fallacy  than  the  argument  that  tenant  right  must 

ean  andlord  wrong,  and  that  a sound  balance-sheet  must  mean  a deadly  conflict 
in^rests  of  the  two  parties  to  an  agricultural  contract, 
ic  . ® of  t^  tenant  meaning  the  bankruptcy  of  the  landlord,  it 

just  th(^e  districts  and  those  estates  where  the  tenant  can  keep  his  own,  which 
^ times  best,  and  bring  in  even  now  the  highest  returns  to  the 

ora.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  badly-managed  estates,  where  tenants 
ave  een  bled  to  death  by  the  refusal  of  rediu’tions  of  rent  till  too  late,  where 
terms  ot  renewal  of  tenancies  are,  in  a Scotch  witness’s  telling  phrase,  “ made  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  we  find  everywhere  the  track  of  ruin,  an  impoverished  soil, 
CO  apsing  rents,  a continually  sliifting,  a helpless  and  a discontented  tenantry. 


THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  FARMING  IN  COMBATING  LOW 

PRICES. 


The  number  of  form  accounts  obtained  by  the  Commission  is  not  large,  but  they 
may  be  taken  as  fair  illustrations  of  how'  far  outgoings  have  been  brought  into  line 
W'lth  incomings  under  present  circumstances. 


Cost  of  Corn  Crops. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  growing  cereals  vary  considerably,  according  to  loc-al 
conditions,  and  to  the  allocation,  in  farm  accounts,  of  yarious  items  of  outgoings  to 
the  several  crops.  At  the  autumn  prices  of  1804  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  ex- 
ceeded the  returns  by  £3  17s  4,«d  an  acre,  while  barley  cost  £2  16s  lOd  per  acre 
more  than  it  fetched.  ^ 

Taking  a five  years’  average  of  yield  and  price,  1889-93,  an  acre  of  wheat  made 

ii  f the  average  return  was 

i.5  2s  llid,  and  the  loss  3s  2|d  per  acre.  This  estimate  allows  nothing  for  interest 
on  capital  or  depreciation,  and  rent  is  put  at  18s  8d  an  acre. 

On  a four^ourse  system,  the  cost  of  the  corn  crops  is  found  to  be  £6  18s  3d,  and 
tt'®  2os  for  wheat,  and  30s,  is  put  at  £1  Os  4^d  an  acre,  rent  being  2(is. 

1.,  Jr  land  the  four-course  gives  the  two  corn  crops  at  £8,  and  the  loss  at 

i.2  Os  6d,  taking  rent  at  16s  and  1894  prices  for  w'heat  and  barley. 

In  all  these  estimates  the  straw  is  supposed  to  be  consumed.  If  the  straw  were 
.sold  off,  a small  margin  of  profit  would  be  found.  The  full  manurial  equivalent 
could  be  replaced  much  more  cheaply  at  recent  prices  than  by  using  all  the  straw 
at  home. 

The  accounts  of  Mr  Prouts  farm  in  Herts,  where  tlie  system  of  continuous  corn 
growing  and  sale  of  straw,  with  return  of  artificial  manures,  has  been  followed  for 
niany  years,  vath  undiminished  productiveness  of  the  soil,  give  a fair  measure  of  the 
margin  of  profit  thus  obtainable  on  heavy  land  well  farmed. 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  wheat,  taking  rent  at  25s,  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes 
at  7s  6d,  interest  on  capital  at  10s,  is  put  at  £7  2s  6d.  The  average  market  value 
of  an  acre  of  wheat,  during  the  fourteen  years  from  JH80  to  1893  inclusive,  has  been 
found  to  be  £7  2s  4d,  and  of  barley  £7  13s  9d.  The  average  value  of  straw  of  all 
kinds  has  been  £1  19s  3d.  For  1892  and  1893,  the  acre  of  wheat  fetched  only  £3  14s 

^ j kinds  for  those  years  fetched  £2  12s  6d  and 
ff  therefore  be  a loss  of  16s,  even  with  the  straw  sold 

off,  and  m 1893  the  profit  would  be  only  4s  lOd  per  acre.  In  1894  there  would  be  a 
loss  on  wheat  of  over  30s,  and  probably  a slight  loss  on  barley. 

In  Norfolk,  estimates  collected  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  put  the  cost  of 
wheat  or  barley  at  £4  8s  4d,  exclusive  of  rent,  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes,  and  also 
excluding,  as  the  two  estimates  above  do,  allowance  for  interest  on  tenants’  capital. 

But  figures  obtained  by  the  same  Chamber  for  1894  from  47,000  acres  of  land 
producing  wheat  and  oats  rather  over  the  average,  and  barley  just  under  average, 

the  bpt  farmed  land  in  the  county,”  show  money  returns  from  each  crop  (58 

home)-wheat,  £4  12s  3d;  barley, 
£4  Os  9d;  oats,  £5  3s  3d,  or  an  average  on  all  of  £4  5s  2d,  or  less  than  nothing  over 
working  expenses,  rent,  tithe,  rates,  or  interest  for  tenant.  If  all  the  straw  were 
sold  at  a tair  price,  ends  would  not  be  made  to  meet. 

Mr  Nunneley  a Northamptonshire  farmer,  who  has  farmed  heavy  land  success- 
fully,  holds  that  wheat  costs  just  under  £5  an  acre,  plus  rent.  At  30s  a quarter. 
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four  quarters  would  just  repay  expenses,  and  pay  20s  rent,  and  you  would  have  the 
straw  for  the  profit. 

Mr  W.  J.  Harris,  who  thinks  that  the  average  advantage  the  foreign  producer 
has,  in  cost  of  production  and  expenses,  till  his  wheat  is  marketed  in  England,  is 
about  40s  an  acre,  says,  “There  is  a fair  acreage  throughout  England  that  is  so  fine 
that  it  would  compete  (with  imports)  even  under  present  conditions,  especially  if 
you  allow  the  sale  of  the  straw,  or  a portion  of  it.” 

It  is  true  that  a certain  relief  comes  from  the  low  price  of  seed  corn  and  of  fer- 
tilisers to  replace  the  farmyard  manure,  if  straw  is  sold  off.  But  any  such  “set- 
off” is  trifling,  and  unless  prices  rise  above  at  least  a minimum  of  30s  for  wheat 
and  barley,  it  will  only  be  in  exceptional  circumstances  and  positions  that  corn 
growing  can  be  j)crsisted  in,  except  at  much  longer  intervals  of  seasons,  or  so  far 
as  it  may  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  stock-farming. 

The  Four-course  System  condemned. 

The  four-course  system,  .so  long  the  mainstay  of  English  arable  farming, 
naturally  is  condeuined  in  the  letter  of  Lord  Leicester  to  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  when 
Chairman,  and  by  many  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us. 

To  make  ends  meet,  a return  from  the  two  corn  crops  is  demanded,  which  is  im- 
possible. For  instance,  in  two  careful  estimates  the  cost  of  the  four  years  is  put  at 
£19  16s  6d,  and  £19  15s  Od,  and  the  value  of  roots  and  seeds  at  £6  in  one  case, 
and  £3  15s  in  the  other.  In  the  former  case  wheat  and  barley  have  to  make  up 
£13  I6s  6d,  in  the  latter  £16  per  acre,  between  them,  an  insoluble  problem  at  the 
prices  of  the  last  few  years. 

By  throwing  land  into  grass,  and  occasionally  breaking  up.  Lord  Leicester  is 
able  to  reduce  liis  horses  from  thirty-four  to  eighteen,  and  the  labourers  employed 
on  this  farm  from  twenty-two  to  twelve.  He  fuso  finds  the  land  so  full  of  nitrogen 
after  temporary  pastures  that  two  corn  and  two  root  crops  may  be  taken  without 
manuring. 


The  Cost  of  Labour, 

The  most  important  element  in  the  cost  of  production  economically,  as  well  as 
socially,  is  the  cost  of  labour.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  shown  that  in  the  progressive 
changes  of  values  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  wages  of  labour  have  been  fairly 
maintained,  while  the  general  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  con.sumed  by  the 
workers  represents  a real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  labour.  Taking  the  two 
facts  together,  wages  not  having  fallen  with  prices,  labour,  he  thinks,  is  at  least  20 
per  cent,  better  olf  than  in  1874.  Again,  where  labour  has  become  more  efficient, 
there  may  h ive  been  some  adjustment  of  the  labour  item  in  the  cost  of  production, 
but  where  things  have  remained  as  they  were,  or  where  labour  has  become  less 
efficient,  it  means  that  out  of  the  depreciated  produce  of  the  soil,  a larger  portion 
than  before  has  to  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  labour. 

Thus,  on  a typical  arable  farm  in  North  Lincolnshire,  comparing  the  years  1873 
to  1877,  with  the  years  1893,  94,  while  the  decrease  in  the  values  of  the  wheat  and 
barley  produced  has  been  63  and  61*6  per  cent,  respective!}*,  and  in  wool  49  per  cent., 
the  decrease  in  the  labour  bill  has  been  only  9*4  per  cent. 

Mr  Read  says  : “ Rent  used  to  be  double  labour;  now  labour  is  twice  the  rent.” 

Where  farming  is  proceeding  on  the  old  lines,  and  is  kept  up  to  anything  like  the 
old  standards,  the  cost  of  labour  is  either  about  the  same,  or  has'  materially  in- 
creased. And  even  in  a changed  system  of  farming,  there  is  not  always  a saving. 
Where  dairy  work  is  taken  up,  labour  may  cost  more,  as  skilled  men  and  women 
are  wanted,  and  in  stock  farming  also. 

The  same  is  stated  even  as  regards  machinery.  Machinery  makes  production 
easier  and  saves  time,  but  higher  wages  are  paid  to  skilled  labour.  Mr  Dewar,  on 
the  other  hand,  a successful  farmer,  says  he  saves  the  harvest  wages  of  seven  men, 
(£49)  by  using  binders. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  labour  now  is  less  efficient  or  not. 
Some  farmers  emphatically  state  this  to  be  the  case.  Others  take  a decidedly  more 
favourable  view. 

Lord  Wantage,  who  has  studied  the  position  of  the  labourer  and  small  holder,  and 
has  special  experience,  says,  “ The  labourers  are  quite  as  good  as  they  were.  I do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  deterioration  among  them.  A good  cottage  and  a good 
garden  is  a great  inducement  to  a married  man  to  stay.” 
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Mr  Ralston,  Lord  Strathmore's  agent,  says : “ Labour  is  very  good.  The 
quality  has  been  quite  maintained.” 

Mr  Latham  says:  “We  have  a good  supply  of  labour.  The  actual  labour  has 
not  deteriorated.  Where  men  have  had  good  masters,  they  are  pretty  good  now.” 

In  Scotland,  Mr  Black  thinks  the  position  and  advantages  of  labourers  greatly 
improved — “ half  as  well  olf  again.”  “A  larger  share  of  the  produce  goes  to  the 
labourer  and  less  to  the  landlord  and  tenant ; but  the  labourers  deserve  it,  and  work 
well  for  it.” 

Mr  Dun,  on  the  other  hand,  doubts  whether  the  W'ork  is  as  good  as  it  w'as.  The 
best  men  go  away. 

On  the  wiiole,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  cost  of  labour  has  materially 
risen,  and  that  where  the  scale  of  w^ages  is  highest  and  advantages  greatest,  as  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  on  well-equipped  and  generously-managed 
estates  everywhere,  the  efficiency  of  labour  is  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  ever. 
Where  the  scale  of  pay  has  sunk,  as  in  some  counties,  the  best  men  naturally  seek 
employment  elsewhere, 

The  Cost  of  maintaining  Fertility, 

As  to  the  other  main  item  in  farming  outgoings,  the  expenditure  on  fertilisers  and 
feeding  stuffs,  the  facts  disclosed  are  highly  significant.  It  is  plain  that  w here  the 
capital  of  farmers  has  been  drained  away  to  a low'  point,  and  the  stage  of  ruin,  both 
of  the  farmer  and  of  the  land,  is  near  at  hand,  as  in  some  of  the  worst  districts,  this 
expenditure  has  fallen.  But  even  in  these  districts,  so  long  as  it  was  possible,  the 
energetic  farmer  has  clearly  worked  on  the  plan  of  trying  to  beat  low  prices  by  full 
production,  and  the  evidence  of  proportionately  heavy  outlay  on  feeding  stuffs  and 
manures  is  very  striking.  In  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  successful  farmers,  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  considerable  and  generally  maintained  continuously.  Where  a 
change  of  cultivation  has  taken  place,  w'ith  the  increase  of  stock,  there  has  been  also 
a considerable  increase  in  the  outlay  on  cake. 

There  is  very  naturally  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  financial  results  of 
this  type  of  expenditure. 

Thus  Mr  H.  H.  Scott  thinks,  “high-farming  does  not  pay  so  w'cll  as  it  did.  . . 

At  one  time,  when  prices  of  stock  were  good,  1 do  not  think  there  was  any  expen- 
diture I made  that  yielded  me  more  profit  than  that  expenditure  on  artificial  foods  ; 
but  now'  there  is  no  direct  profit  from  it,  and  last  year  1 made  out  that  there  was  a loss 
from  it.”  But,  Mr  Scott  is  speaking  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  drop  in  prices 
of  stock  in  and  he  admits  that  there  is  “an  indirect  profit  by  the  benefit  the 
consumption  is  to  the  farm,”  and  that  it  cannot  be  “ in  the  end  good  policy  to 
reduce  the  condition  of  the  soil,  even  though  it  do«*s  not  pay  for  a year  or  two  at 
present. 

Mr  Wilkinson,  also  from  Northumberland,  holds  strongly  that,  even  on  secondary 
land,  w'ise  outlay  in  feeding  stuffs  and  artificial  manures  might  help  farmers  to  get 
over  their  difficulties.  “ With  careful  attention  to  your  business,  and  careful  spend- 
ing, cakes  and  manures  still  pay.” 

Sir  John  Lawes  says  “ the  last  bushel  always  costs  more  than  all  the  others.  ” With 
low'  prices  you  cannot  force  the  produce  of  the  land  remuneratively  beyond  what  he 
calls  “the  average  of  the  seasons.”  He  fears  that  farmers  w’ho  have  farmed  very 
highly  have  lost  money.  But  his  view'  is  rather  a condemnation  of  extreme  forcing 
of  the  soil,  than  w hat  people  ordinarily  understand  by  liberal  treatment  of  the  land. 
“ It  w'ould  be  equally  bad  economy  to  fami  too  low.”  The  natural  produce  of  the 
soil  would  not  pay  a man  to  cultivate  now. 

Witnesses  generally  admitted  that  the  chances  of  success  in  these  times  were  in- 
creased by  having  the  be.st  stock,  the  best  seeds,  the  best  cake  and  manures,  the 
best  equipment,  and  the  best  labour. 

It  is  the  letting  down  of  land  which  leads  to  ruin.  The  higher  fertility  created  by 
doing  everything  w'ell,  not  only  makes  the  best  bid  for  a profit  now',  but  is  continu- 
ally adding  to  the  savings  bank  for  the  future.  The  only  qualification  is  that  the 
cultivation  must  be  appropriate  to  the  land,  and  that  on  many  of  the  heaviest  and 
lightest  of  lands,  irrespective  of  their  having  been  let  dow’n,  the  chance  of  a margin 
of  profit  is  too  slender  now  to  justify  outlay.  These  types  of  land  must,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  present  disappear  from  cultivation,  and  their  owners  and  occupiers 
must  be  content  with  the  low'est  return  from  them  either  as  rough  temporary  graz- 
ings, or  for  the  still  humbler  function  of  rabbit  warrens. 

One  proof  that  liberal  outlay  in  farming  still  pays  is  the  testimony  of  almost  every 
witness,  that  there  is  a striking  competition  for  farms  where  this  policy  has  been 
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pursued,  and  that  this  eagerness  of  the  outsider  to  eonie  in  and  reap  the  advantages 
of  good  farming  is  the  greatest  peril  of  the  good  farmer  at  the  present  day,  and 
aetually  leads  to  the  absorption  of  his  possible  margin  of  profit  either  by  enhanced 
rent  or  by  the  refusal  of  a moderate  and  reasonable  reduction  in  consideration  of 

depression  of  produce.  , , n • 

Another  consideration  which  shows  that  farmers  have  been  alive  to  the  benefit  ot 
high  farming  is  that  the  prices  of  cakes  and  manures  have  fallen,  and  yet  we  have 
in  a large  proportion  of  farming  accounts  handed  in,  proof  that  the  money  outlay  in 
this  direction  is,  if  anything,  increasing,  and,  therefore,  the  quantities  must  be  still 
more  increasing.  Further  economy  has  been  effected  by  the  more  careful  analysis 
and  selection  of  feeding  stuffs  and  manures. 


What  Items  must  be  Cut  Down. 

Whether  this  tendency  to  maintain  and  to  concentrate  outlay  on  adequate  work- 
ing and  adequate  fertilising  of  the  land  is  viewed  in  the  interest  of  the  production  of 
food,  or  the  provision  of  employment,  we  are  bound  to  consider  it  as  a sound 
economic  instinct,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  rational  method  of  readjusting  the  outgoings 
of  farming  to  present  returns  which  is  consistent  with  the  permanent  interests  of 
agriculture.  Even  supposing  that  the  large  proportion  of  money  returned  from 
rents  to  the  land,  in  the  shape  of  drainage,  buildings,  and  other  improvements,  and 
in  repairs,  which  we  have  noted  on  certain  large  and  liberally-managed  estates, 
were  more  general  than  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  rent  should  be 
subordinated,  as  an  outgoing,  to  the  payments  tor  labour  and  tertilising,  that  in  the^ 
farmer’s  expenditure  the  reproductive  items  should  in  bad  times  be  kept  up,  or,  if 
necessary,  increased,  and  the  balance  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  non-reproduc- 
tive  items,  rent,  and  through  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  to  the  lowest  point  possible.  It 
is  also  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  owner  in  the  long  run.  The  heaviest  losses  to 
owners  have  been  from  the  breaking  down  of  old  tenants,  the  deterioration  of  the 
land,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  getting  things  going  again  with  new  tenants. 


II 

THE  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Balance  is  Generally  Wrong. 

Bi  t this  is  just  what  we  find,  from  analysis  of  the  farm  accounts  handed  in,  is  not 
being  done,  or  is  being  done  in  a mo.st  inadequate  manner. 

To  take  a few  instances Mr  Rew  gives  the  accounts  of  a large  and  well- 
managed  farm  on  Salisbury  Plain  (827  acres)  for  a quarter  of  a century  between 
1868  and  1893.*  Labour  has  averaged  £774,  and  for  the  last  two  years  stands  at 
£745  and  £767,  .showing  no  diminution.  For  manures,  feeding  .stuffs,  and  seeds, 
the  average  of  1868-78  was  £714;  for  the  period  1878-93  these  items  averaged  £1236; 
and  the  last  two  years  were  £1118  and  £1193  respectively.  For  1868-78  rent 
averaged  £956  ; for  1879-85,  £84.5 ; for  1886-88,  £740 ; and  since  1889  rent  has  been 
£536. 

To  what  extent  this  farm  has  been  over-rented  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 
—From  1879  to  1893— the  period  of  depression— £10,814  was  paid  in  rents,  and  a 
loss  of  £1381  15s  inc'urred  by  tenant.  In  the  last  five  years  £2679  was  paid  in  rents, 
and  the  loss  was  £279  8s  9d.  It  is  plain  that  a further  reduction  of  rent  of  about  13 
per  cent,  through  the  whole  period  would  have  enabled  the  tenant  to  make  ends 
meet  (without  any  reward  for  management  and  skill),  and  a similar  reduction  of  about 
1 1 per  cent,  on  the  reduced  rent  of  £536  would  have  made  ends  meet  on  the  last 
five  years ; in  other  words,  would  have  left  the  clear  interest  of  5 per  cent,  on 
tenant’s  capital  intact.  A very  small  additional  fall  in  rent  would  have  given  the 
tenant  a small  working  profit.  In  this  case,  the  tenant  could  not  have  held  out 
without  private  resources  of  his  own.  “ But  for  the  private  means  which  my  father 
and  I possessed,  we  could  not  have  lived  on  the  returns  of  the  farm.” 

Mr  Wilson  Fox  says  of  the  admirable  series  of  farm  accounts  in  his  Lincolnshire 

1 Farm  Accounts,  p.  184. 
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Report:  “All  these  accounts  come  from  representative  farmers  who  are  at  the 
present  time  farming  high.  Consequently  these  at'counts  can  only  be  regarded  as 
the  best  samples,  and  do  not  represent  those  of  a more  struggling  class,  handicapped 
by  want  of  capital.”  Taking  one  instance  : — 

On  a farm  of  4-74  acres,*  heavy  loam,  half  arable  and  half  pasture,  accounts  from 
1883  to  1803  inclusive,  eleven  years,  show  that  labour  averaged  £452,  nearly  £l 
per  acre,  and  in  the  last  two  years  stood  at  £467  14s,  and  £480  7s,  while 
manures,  feeding  stuifs,  and  seeds  averaged  £400,  and  were  in  the  last  two 
years  £*;17H  13s,  and  £410.  ^ 

The  rent  has  averaged  £478,  or  about  £1  an  acre ; but  the  farmer  s profits, 
taking  the  balance  of  profits  over  losses  for  the  eleven  years,  have  only  averaged 
£15  Is  9d,  or  under  8d  an  acre  per  annum.  In  such  a case  as  this,  the  economics 
of  farming  are  obviously  upset  in  favour  of  the  landlord  in  most  outrageous 
fashion.  This  tenant  has  been  doing  his  land  well,  and  has  had  as  his  reward 
the  right  to  use  about  £185  worth  of  produce  per  annum  from  the  farm,  the  use 
of  the  farmhouse,  and  £15  a year  as  interest  on  £*11055  capital  and  payment  for 
his  own  skill  and  exertions.  If  5 per  cent,  interest  on  tenant’s  capital  and  2s  (id 
an  acre  for  management  were  also  charged,  the  deficit  would  be  about  £200  a 
year.  But  the  owner  has  in  the  eleven  years  drawn  no  less  than  £5236  from 
this  farm.  A reduction  of  about  26  per  cent,  would  have  left  the  tenant  with 
a profit  equal  to  5 per  cent,  interest  on  his  capital. 

A farm  in  the  Lincoln  Union  of  320  acres,'-*  nearly  all  arable,  shows  over  the  nine 
years  from  1885  to  1894  a total  loss  of  £464  19s  5(1,  or  average  loss  of  £51  15s  3d, 
or  2*2  per  cent,  on  average  capital  of  £2iK)9,  without  charging  interest  on  capital  or 
for  management.  Labour  has  averaged  £434,  and  in  last  two  yt*ars  stands  at  £480 
and  £487.  IVIanures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  seeds  havi?  averaged  £229,  and  for  last  two 
are  £237  Os  6d,  and  £271  2s  4d,  an  increase  in  the  essential  outgoings.  The  rent 
has  averaged  £235,  and  has  not  been  sensibly  reduced  in  these  years.  A reduction 
of  rent  by  about  £100  a year  would  have  changed  the  tenant’s  loss  of  £464  into  a 
profit  of  the  same  amount,  or  about  2 per  cent,  on  his  capital,  and  would  have  left 
the  owner  with  a rent  of  8s.  an  acre. 

A strong  “wold”  farm  in  Louth  Union,  491  acres,^  of  which  99  are  grass, 
shows  since  1888,  averages— labour,  £499;  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  &c.,  £532; 
rent  with  rates,  tithe,  and  taxes,  £645.  Without  charging  interest  on  capital 
or  for  management,  the  tenant  has  lost  £51  13s  8Jd  a year.  But  here,  as  in  several 
other  Lincolnshire  accounts,  there  is  an  ample  margin  in  the  rent  out  of  which 
to  construct  a small  j)rofit  for  the  tenant. 

The  result  of  the  six  years’  farming  is  that  the  owner  has  drawn  in  rents  £*il871, 
out  of  which  it  appears  only  £121  4s  has  been  remitted  in  1893  and  1894— while  the 
(K-cupier  has  lost  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  his  working  capital,  £34bO,  and  has  had  as 
his  share  the  use  of  the  farmhouse  and  an  average  of  £175  worth  of  produce  for  his 
housekeeping. 

The  accounts  of  a large  “middle  marsh”  farm  in  the  same  district,^  1200  acres, 
one-third  grass,  show  average  outlay  on  labour,  £1249,  and  on  feeding  stuffs  and 
manures,  £535.  The  loss  between  1884  and  1894  has  averaged  £38  9s  (id  a year, 
without  interest  on  capital  or  charge  for  management,  or  even  taking  anything  from 
the  farm  for  housekeeping.  But  the  rent  has  av  eraged  no  less  than  £1579,  and 
even  now  stands  at  £1250,  or  a little  over  20s  an  acre.  The  owner  has  drawn  in  the 
ten  years  no  less  than  £15,793,  while  the  accounts  prove  that  the  tenant  has 
employed  a capital  of  £7407,  in  keeping  up  the  farm  at  a good  and  uniform  level  of 
labour  and  manuring,  and  has  iK^t  only  received  nothing,  but  has  lost  nearly  £400 
of  his  capital.  A reduction  of  the  rent  to  lOs.  an  acre  would  have  left  the  tenant 
in  1893-94,  with  a profit  of  about  £*300,  or  about  4 i)cr  cent. 

A splendid  “wold”  farm  of  837  acres,  90  per  cent,  arable,  in  North  Yorksinre,® 
“ably  managed  and  in  prime  condition,”  shows,  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1879  to 
1893,  profits  of  £2052  in  seven  years,  and  losses  of  £1997  in  eight  years.  The  net 
profit  of  fifteen  years’  working  is  £55  5s  8id,  or  £3  13s  8d  per  annum,  without 
charging  interest  on  £12  an  acre  capital.  Labour  has  averaged  £1009,  and  last  two 
years  are  £1069  11s  9d  and  £1084  19s  2d.  Manures  and  feeding  stuffs  were  in  1892, 
£816,  and  in  1893,  £866.  Thus  the  farm  has  been  thoroughly  well  kept  up  by  the 
tenant,  with  the  result  that  the  use  of  over  £10,0(K)  of  capital,  and  the  whole  skill 
and  energy  of  an  expert  farmer,  has  been  given  for  nothing.  But  in  the  fifteen 
years  the  owner  has  drawn  in  rent  no  less  than  £13,887  10s,  and  the  rent  in  1893 
.still  .stands  at  £735  15s, 

* Farm  Accounts,  p.  127.  ® Ibid.,  p.  128.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  129. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  131.  ® Ibid,  p.  li»2. 
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to  the  interests  of  agrieulture,  to  say  ”Vor‘  nine  years  from  18H4 

A f irm  of  750  acres,  nearly  all  arable,  m Micl-Nortolk,  tor  nine 

£7964  13s.  P-iTubridireshire  bv  Mr  M ilson  Fox.*  Thus, 
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1 Farm  Accoxmts,  p.  142. 
-*  Ibid.,  p.  136. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  74. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  13G. 


3 Ibid.,  p.  136. 
fi  Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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£82;}  and  £817);  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  &c\,  £1311;  and  a total  profit  of  £841-  3s  2d 
on  the  five  years,  and  £1()8  l(>s  7d  average  profit,  or  nearly  8 per  cent  on  capital. 
1 he  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  together  have  averaged  £603.  i'his  would  seem  to  give 
the  owner  a fair  return,  considering  the  times,  and  enable  the  tenant  to  scrape  along 
without  any  return  for  his  skill  and  work,  but  with  enough  margin  to  prevent  loss  of 
capital. 

On  a very  strong  clay  farm  in  Hunts,*  462  acres,  two-thirds  arable,  thirteen  years' 
working  from  1881  to  1803  inclusive,  gives  averages  of  labour  X'lJOO,  manures,  etc., 
£';}80,  and  profits  £194,  or  4*9  per  cent,  on  capital,  or  8s  5d  an  acre.  Rent  has 
averaged  £344,  was  reduced  from  £400  to  £*300  in  1886,  and  1893  was  £262  10s. 
The  owner  has  taken  about  11s  6d  an  acre  as  his  share,  and  left  his  skilful  tenant  to 
draw  8s  5d  an  acre — a fair  adjustment  which  has  had  excellent  results. 

A Xorthants  farm  of  324  acres,*  three-fourths  arable,  well  worked  by  a tenant 
who  has  private  means,  shows  averages  over  sevim  years  for  labour,  £466  15s,  in 
1893,  £478  11s ; for  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  etc.,' £*;}47,  in  1893,  £4D2  13s,  and 
an  average  profit  of  £241  16s  Id,  or  14s  lOJd  an  acre,  or  6 per  cent,  on  £4000 
capital.  Rent  and  rates  together  w^ere,  in  1887,  £474,  and  in  1893,  £324  15s,  a 
reduction  in  these  items  of  about  28  per  cent.  Here,  again,  is  shown  a favourable 
economic  result  from  a fair  sharing  of  profit  and  loss  between  owner  and  occupier. 

A “ four-<*ourse  system  ” farm  in  Norfolk,^  of  425  acres,  nearly  all  arable,  shows 
over  thirteen  years,  averages  of  £544,  for  labour  (in  last  three  years,  £586,  £587,  and 
£598)  of  £856  for  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  etc.,  and  a profit  of  £280  for  interest  on 
capital  and  remuneration  for  management.  The  average  for  rent,  tithes,  rates,  and 
taxes  has  been  £465.  This  shows  a fair  distribution  as  between  owner  and 
occupier. 

A farm  of  840  acres  in  Dorset,*  excellently  worked  for  thirty-six  years  by  a 
business-like  farmer,  shows,  over  twenty  years,  av«*rage  outgoings  for  labour  £878 ; 
manures,  feeding  stuffs,  etc.,  £510;  and  rent  £505.  The  average  profit  has  been 
£279.  Rent  was  reduced  to  £505  in  1886,  to  £411  in  1890,  and  to  £*357  for  1893. 
The  last  two  years  give: — 1892,  rent,  £411;  labour,  £949;  manures,  etc.,  £724; 
and  profit,  £223;  for  1893,  labour,  £956;  manures,  etc.,  £644;  rent,  £*357;  and 
profit,  £193.  Considering  the  times,  such  an  account  is  a record  of  good  sense  and 
good  management  and  fair  play. 

A light  and  sandy  farm  in  East  Suffolk,  of  260  acres,**  more  than  half  arable,  “in 
the  hands  of  a first-rate  farmer,”  and  near  a good  market,  shows  from  1874  to  1891- 
an  average  profit  of  £168,  or  8^  per  cent,  on  capital,  while  rent  has  averaged  £245, 
and  has  been  reduced  from  23s  an  acre  in  1877  to  13s  an  acre  in  1894,  over  40  per 
cent.  Labour  and  fertilising  have  been  kept  up  to  a high  uniform  level,  averaging 
£3;}1  and  £614  respectively. 


Position  nearly  Hopeless. 

Some  of  the  accounts  show  an  almost  hopeless  position.  Thus  a strong  clay  farm 
in  Beds,  of  800  acres,®  from  1885  to  1890  inclusive,  shows  an  average  labour  bill  of 
about  £1  an  acre,  and  amounting  to  £826  in  1890.  Feeding  .stuffs  and  manures 
averaged  21s  3d  an  acre  up  to  1890,  when  this  item  fell  below  labour.  The  losses 
of  the  tenant  averaged  £152,  and  the  rent  £543  up  to  1890.  To  cover  tenant’s  loss 
and  to  secure  him  even  3 per  t*ent.  on  his  capital,  a reduction  of  over  60  per  cent,  in 
rent  would  be  necessary,  and  the  rent  would  sink  to  5s  an  acre.  Such  farms  would 
seem  almost  unworkable  at  present  prices,  unless  the  labour  item,  as  w^cll  as  rent, 
can  be  materially  reduced. 

Another  Bedfordshire  clay  farm  of  275  acres  ^ averages,  from  1888  to  1893  inclu- 
sive, £411  for  labour,  £289  for  manures,  etc.  Rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance 
have  averaged  £184,  7s,  and  allowing  5 per  cent,  interest  on  capital,  the  tenant’s 
losses  have  averaged  £290  14s,  or  more  than  double  the  rent.  If  no  interest  on 
capital  is  allowed  for,  the  losses  still  are  £188,  so  that  under  present  circumstances 
the  tenant  would  lose  about  3 per  cent,  on  his  capital  if  he  held  the  farm  rent  free. 
Unless  a material  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  labour  item  this  farm  seems 
unworkable. 

^ Farm  Accounts,  p.  119.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  151.  ® Ibid.,  p.  142. 

* Ibid.,  p.  86.  5 Ibid.,  p.  174.  e Ibid.,  p.  66. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  66;  Pringle,  Beds,  App.  C.V. 
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Results. 

Various  estimates  may  be  given  of  the  minimum  return  for  which  it  may  be  to  the 
interest  of  a capable  farmer  to  go  on  w'orking  his  farm. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  capital,  taking  one  year  with  another,  is  assumed  by  many  to  be 
a fair  return  for  a farmer  to  count  upon.  And,  in  general,  a farmer  expects,  in 
addition  to  interest  on  capital,  about  2s  6d  an  acre  return  for  management,  and  it 
is  only  after  these  two  heads  are  provided  for  that  “ profits  ” are  supposed  to  begin. 
But  if  5 per  cent,  is  taken  as  about  the  minimum  w’hich  w'ould  keep  a man  going, 
and  enable  him  to  prevent  his  capital  from  melting  away,  it  is  plain  from  this  survey 
of  typical  accounts— all  presumably  from  farmers  of  more  than  average  prudence 
and  capacity — that  nothing  like  even  this  modest  standard  is  being  attained.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  plain  from  the  accounts  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  com- 
plete collapse  w'here  no  available  margin  any  longer  exists,  landlords  are  still 
drawing  rents,  out  of  wdiich  a reasonable  though  small  profit  might  be  made  for 
the  tenant.  In  the  w'orst  cases,  the  landlord  continues  to  place  the  entire  loss  upon 
the  tenant,  and  is  obviously  living  uj>on  the  capital  and  the  labour  of  the  tenant, 
who  receives  no  return  w'hatever.  In  the  best  cases,  the  larger  share  of  economic 
loss  is  being  borne  by  the  tenant,  and  in  nearly  every  instance,  while  the  tenant  is 
clearly  trying  to  secure  the  best  returns  by  keeping  up  a high  standard,  both  of 
labour  and  manuring,  a rent  is  being  drawn  wdiich  completely  excludes  any  possi- 
bility of  the  tenant  obtaining,  as  the  result  of  his  loyal  w'ork  and  ample  expenditure, 
anything  like  a reasonable  commercial  return. 

So  far  as  the  a<-counts  collected  can  be  depended  on  to  illustrate  the  general 
position,  they  indicate  that  it  is  indispensable  for  the  future  of  agriculture  that  rents 
not  already  reduced  to  an  equitable  figure  should  be  further  reduced  without  delay, 
so  as  to  secure,  w^here  possible,  a moderate  return  for  farmer’s  capital  and  skill. 

The  position  of  some  of  the  farmers  whose  accounts  are  analysed  is  only  in- 
telligible in  view  of  many  statements  in  evidence  that  farmers  are  reluctant  to  realise 
by  selling  out  in  bad  times,  and  that  the  more  embarrassed  they  are  the  more  they 
cling  at  all  hazards  to  their  farms. 

These  accounts  should  also  be  considered  in  their  bearing  on  the  general  evidence, 
that  many  farmers  in  most  districts  have  been  paying  rents  out  of  capital  till  they 
break  dowui,  and  their  farms  are  biken  at  great  reductions  by  new  tenants. 

The  analyses  of  the  accounts  seem  to  establish  a strong  probability  that  the  two 
tendencies  disclosed — the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  best  farmers  to  keep  up  the 
high  cultivation  and  fertilitv  of  their  farms  to  the  utmost,  in  the  hope  of  better  prices 
and  results,  and  the  tendency  of  owners  and  agents  to  maintain  the  item  of  rent, 
irrespective  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  some  sort  of  equilibrium  in  the  farmer  s 
outgoings  by  sulxirdinating  non-reproductive  to  reproductive  items  of  outgoings 
these  two  tendencies  have  probably  been  largely  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  many 
deserv'ing  and  capable  and  hardworking  men,  and  for  the  wholesale  deterioration  of 
the  soil  in  the  districts  most  affected. 


Summary  of  Results  from  the  whole  of  the  Farmers’ 

Accounts  put  in. 

A large  percentage  of  the  accounts  are  from  men  who  have  had  ex<‘cptional 
advantages  in  farming,  so  that  a strong  presumption  may  fairly  exist,  that 
put  the  relations  of  farmer’s  profits  to  rents  in  a much  more  favourable  light  than 
if  we  had  before  us  the  accounts  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  have  broken  and  gone, 
or  are  still  in  occupation,  but  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of  insolvency  in  many 
districts.  In  any  case  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  accounts  sent  in  represent  an 
exceptional  or  unfavourable  sample  of  the  present  position. 

The  seventy-six  accounts  of  tenant  farmers  cover  an  area  in  all  of  42,966  acres, 
and  give  the  results  of  fiirming  for  various  periods— from  twenty-six  years  to  one  year. 
Five  of  these  accounts,  covering  4025  acres,  only  give  profits  and  losses,  and  do  not 
give  detailed  items  of  outgoings.  The  accounts  for  38,941  acres  give  the  details  of 
the  outgoings  wnth  sufficient  jirecision,  except  that,  in  tw^o  accounts,  the  value  of 
produce  taken  from  the  farm  and  used  in  the  farmer’s  house  is  set  dow  n on  the  side 
of  expenditure,  and  not  on  the  side  of  receipts,  where  it  should  appear.  Correcting 
this  error,  we  find  that  the  whole  area  of  42,966  acres  has  been  farmed  with  the 
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result  that,  while  the  total  averagje  annual  profits  (»n  some  of  the  farms  amounted  to 
£6553,  the  total  average  losses  on  other  of  these  farms  amounted  to  £6452,  or  a net 
annual  profit  over  the  whole  area  of  £101. 

Taking  the  seventy-one  accounts  which  give  detailed  items,  it  is  found  that  over 
the  area  of  3H,041  acres,  the  average  total  outgoings  per  annum  were  £214,964,  or 
about  £5  14s  per  acre. 

Of  these  outgoings,  the  average  annual  amount  paid  for  labour  was  £47,009,  or 
21*9  per  cent.,  or  about  £1  4s  6d  per  acre;  for  feeding  stuffs,  manures,  and  seeds, 
£47,548,  or  22*5  per  cent.,  or  about  £1  5s  per  acre.  Rents  took  up  on  the  average 
£*39,530  per  annum,  or  18*5  per  cent,  of  the  outgoings,  or  about  £1  Os  7M  per  acre. 
The  total  average  annual  profits  over  the  38,941  acres  were  £6468,  and  the  total 
average  annual  losses  were  £5616.  Deducting  losses  from  profits,  we  have  over  the 
whole  38,941  acres  an  average  annual  profit  of  £852. 

In  other  words,  71  tenants,  employing  in  their  business  probably  a capital  of  not 
less  than  £*350,000,  and  throwing  in  their  experience,  skill,  energy,  and  physical 
labour,  have  only  had  the  average  annual  return  of  £852  profit,  or  about  5 25d  jin 
acre,  to  divide  among  them.  This  result  of  the  analysis  of  these  accounts  is  still 
more  striking,  when  it  is  noted  that  in  only  four  of  these  71  accounts  does  the 
tenant  charge  interest  on  his  capital,  as  he  certainly  ought  to  do,  if  his  accounts  are 
to  keep  him  going  on  reasonably  commercial  lines.  If  the  total  capital  of  the  71 
tenants  is  taken  at  £350,000,  and  the  capital  on  which  interest  is  charged  in  four 
accounts,  viz.,  £31,750  is  deducted,  the  interest  at  4 per  cent,  on  the  remaining 
£318,250  would  be  £12,730  per  annum,  and  the  modest  profit  of  £852  would  at  once 
be  converted  into  the  heavy  loss  of  £11,878,  or  an  average  annual  loss  of  6s  IJd  per 
acre.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  whole  return  to  the  tenant,  for  interest  on  capital 
employed  as  well  as  for  profit  has  been  just  over  5d  per  acre,  so  far  as  these  accounts 
throw  light  on  this  problem. 

To  arrive  at  the  landlord’s  share  a slight  correction  must  be  made  in  the  figures. 

In  twelve  of  these  accounts  the  rent  has  not  been  separated  from  rates  and  taxes. 
These  twelve  accounts  cover  6344  acres.  But  it  appears  from  the  accounts  in  which 
rents  are  separately  stated  from  rates  and  taxes,  that  the  average  annual  amount  of 
rates  and  taxes  has  been  almost  precisely  3s  an  acre.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  total  average  rents  of  £*39,530  includes  about  3s  an  acre  on  6,344  acres,  which 
goes,  not  to  the  landlord,  but  to  rates  and  taxes.  We  have,  therefore,  to  deduct 
about  £950  from  the  total  average  rents,  leaving  the  net  average  rent  £38,600,  or  a 
return  of  £1  Os  4d. 

Treating,  then,  the  whole  38,941  acres  as  if  they  formed  one  estate,  for  the 
purposes  of  argument,  it  thus  appears  that  the  share  taken  by  the  owner  of  the 
gross  returns  has  been  at  the  rate  of  a little  over  20s  an  acre,  while  the  share  lett  to 
the  tenant  has  been  only  5Jd  an  acre. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  twenty-one  of  these  accounts  are  for 
one  year  only,  and  most  of  these  for  the  very  bad  year  of  1893. 

It  may  also  be  urged,  with  some  force,  that  in  a considerable  majority  of  the 
accounts  a certain  portion  of  the  farm  produce  is  consumed  in  the  farmhouse,  and 
has  not  been  entered  among  the  receipts. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  but  four  accounts  no  charge  whatever  is  made  for 
interest  on  capital,  or  for  management,  and  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
estimated  for  these  two  heads  would  certainly  be  much  greater  than  the  value  of 
produce  consumed  in  the  house. 

The  “Estates  Accounts”  confirm  this  reasoning.  On  thirty  great  estates  or  groups 
of  estates  in  England,  the  total  cultivated  area  is  shown  to  amount  to  440,490  acres  ; 
the  total  amount  of  rents  actually  received  in  the  year  1892  (the  last  of  the  series 
given)  was  535,4:16,  and  the  net  income  of  the  owners,  after  paying  outgoings  of  all 
kinds,  including  outlay  on  new  buildings,  drainage  and  various  allow'ances,  and 
even  Ioc*al  subscriptions,  is  £243,724  Is  8d. 

In  view  of  figures  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  admit— if  these  accounts  can  be 
taken  as  representative— that  there  has  been  any  sweeping  reduction  of  rent  in  this 
country,  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  heavy  fall  in  the  values  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  As  contrasted  with  the  enormously  enhanced  rents  of  twenty  years  ago, 
the  present  rents  undoubtedly  represent  a considerable  drop  in  the  income  of  owners. 
But  the  farm  accounts,  and  the  almost  unvaried  testimony  to  the  persistent  losses,  or 
the  very  restricted  profits  obUiined  by  tenants,  makes  it  practically  certain  that  tenant 
canm)t  conceivably,  even  in  the  most  favoured  districts,  be  drawing  from  their 
holdings  any  sum  which  is  not  a mere  fraction  of  the  net  incomes  derived  from  the 
same  land  by  their  landlords,  and  (as  compared  with  the  average  gross  rents  paid 
by  them  to  their  landlords)  must  be  the  smallest  possible  fraction. 
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III. 

RENTS  AS  A CAUSE  OF  DEPRESSION. 

The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  over-renting  (1)  has  been  a chief 

Mr  Fvshe  nuts  “ hitrh  rents  ” before  low  prices  as  a cause  of  depression. 

Mr  sfeond  In  Ih.  fet  of  o.Sse,  »' 

rents  in  times  of  Inflated  prices,  with  too  slow  reduction  under  the  subsequent  a 

’’"fr  Middleton,  t.kine  the  same  view,  soys  : - More  relief  could  be  pmt  by  reduetiou 
°%l"kot;ora''la?d'S  thinks  th^^^ 

“ fanners  paid  more  rent  than  they  ought  to  have  paid.  Their  c apital 

Hml'S-en  pient  reiu^  havi  noAeen  suflieient  to  prevent  tenants  Iron,  paying 

''Mr°lMSivs  of  the  South  Midl-md  district,  I believe,  of  those  w ho  still  remain 
Mr  tringlesaysortne  noi^  fimiers  a very  large  proportion  have  done  so, 
as  the  remnant  of  the  old  stock  ot  fanners,  a ^cry  g i f ^ 

account  and  investments  have  been  for  a farm  of  500 

Mr  Foster,  a Northumberland  farmer,  whose  rent  stwd  at  ^ ^oo56 

ZiI?ii|Hi,n'd‘Toi'M 

fa^XX'nd^t SdeS  5 ^ ™ 

tenrof i“(Knn  wViXIS'wh  Ss;"urdc„s,  and  still  more  of  the  e.-onom.c 

B„w»  J™2T£pshire)  says : - In  the  f^a^L^o 

fallen  ilflOO  a year,' and  my  rent  and  ™ ha„k™pt  1 *a 

?."„7ear?  rent^TaU  ?.ken  oif  I should  ha™  done  no  good,  that  is  the 

re7rdtih~ irs  tSKnsSv^s  „ny  good,  and  are  not  adequately 
remunerated  for  their  labour  and  energy . 
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I r yatt  states,  “ The  reduction — tt)  per  cent. — in  Somersetshire  is  certainly  not 
f prices.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  had  to  take  the 

Ko,r^?  I their  banking  account  and  out  of  money  invested,  and  a great  many 

land,  deteriorating  it  in  value.” 

Mr  Middleton  says,  there  must  be  large  arrears  of  rents— “ It  is  a marvel  to  me 
now  rents  are  paid  at  all  in  some  cases.” 

I had  not  made  some  money  in  the  good  times,  I could 

not  have  stood  the  bad. 


Reductions  of  Rent  Insufficient 

"^hat  existing  reductions  are  insufficient  was  generally  asserted.  Mr  Baker  states 
that,  even  with  reductions  ranging  from  -20  to  60  per  cent.,  further  reductions  of  -25 
o per  cent,  are  desired  by  tenants  in  Northamptonshire.  Even  apart  from  the 
bad  seasons  of  1893  and  1H94-,  they  cannot  make  ends  meet.  Rents  have  not  been 
sutfaciently  reduced,  or  reduced  in  time. 

Mr  J.  Stratton  says,  “ Rents  will  still  have  to  come  down,  as  we  tenant  farmers 

will  not  go  on  occupying  land  and  investing  capital  in  it,  unless  we  get  something 
like  a fair  return.  ^ 

Mr  Rew  reports  from  North  Devon,  “ General  protests  against  the  present  rents 
excessive,  and  that  landlords  ought  to  reduce  them.” 

Mr  Rankin  admits  that  reductions  of  rent  in  such  proportion  to  fall  in  prices  as 
would  enable  farmers  to  meet  their  outgoings,  “would  in  most  cases  sweep  away 
the  rent  altogether.  ^ 

Mr  Albert  Pell  says,  “ A further  reduction  of  rent  would  improve  the  farmer's 

^ farmer,  I would  go  very  strongly  in  for  that,  and  I think  I 

should  be  justified.” 

Mr  R.  Stratton  says  of  Monmouth  and  Gloucestershire  farmers,  they  are  paying 

i 1 /..i  1 . nd  can  be  worth  anything  at  all,  if 

u the  land  by  the  value  of  its  produce.*' 

Mr  rorster,  who  has  received  a reduction  of  40  per  cent,  where  most  tenants  have 

had  only  25  per  cent.,  says,  “It  would  take  on  an  arable  mixed  farm  60  per  cent,  to 
meet  the  difficulty.' 

I^r  James  Hope  : “ I cannot  see  how  the  men  are  to  live  at  all,  unless  it  comes 
ott  the  rent.  It  cannot  come  off  the  labour  bill,  or  off  the  manure  and  feeding  stuffs, 
or  else  the  fertility  is  let  down.” 

Mr  Lander  says  “that  the  first  remedy  suggested  by  the  Shropshire  farmers  for 
the  depression  is  the  reduction  of  rents.” 

Mr  Ferguson  (Perthshire):  “A  further  reduction  of  rents  is  the  only  thing  we 
have  m our  own  hands  "—labour  and  taxes  cannot  be  touched— “we  used  to  draw 
more  out  of  the  land,  and  the  only  apparent  way  to  get  it  is  from  the  landlord.” 

1 he  reductions  represent  nothing  like  the  fall  in  prices,  not  one  farmer  I know  is 
making  his  rent. 

‘A  Hampshire  farmer,  quoted  by  Dr  Fream,  gives  as  one  of  the  causes  “of  the 
present  ruinous  condition  of  our  industry,  the  disinclination  and  refu.sal  of  landlords 
in  most  cases  to  meet  their  tenants.  Some,  not  all,  are  now  offering  15  or  20  per 
cent,  abatements.  When,  as  in  the  last  two  years,  more  than  the  rent  has  been 
lost,  this  is  too  little.  In  seasons  like  the  last  two,  50  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  to 
tenants  of  a few  years’  standing,  to  enable  them  to  hold  on.”  This  man,  whose 
tamily  had  been  tenants  for  two  centuries  on  the  same  estate,  has  since  sold  off, 
being  unable  to  make  the  farm  pay. 

Reductions  are  by  no  means  universal,  and  in  many  districts  and  on  many  estates 
he  syste  na  of  temporary  remissions  or  abatements,  sometimes  wholly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  times,  is  still  common.  In  many  cases,  even  in  districts  where  depression 

IS  general,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  neither  reductions  nor  abatements  of  any" 
kind. 

Mr  Albert  Pell  points  out  the  hardship  of  the  abatement  system  to  tenants  who 
^ deprived  of  any  reduction  of  the  assessment  of  their  farms  to  local  rates. 
Other  witnesses  condemn  the  abatement  .system  as  keeping  tenants  in  a dis- 
heartening uncertainty  in  bad  times,  as  tending  to  demoralise  them,  and  to  check 
outlay  or  effort  in  improving  farms,  and  as  inducing  men  who  have  been  losing 
hang  on  and  lose  more.  Again,  the  tenant,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  left  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord,  who  may,  if  occasion  or  wish  arises,  reimpose  upon 
him  without  notice  the  old  rent,  however  excessive  or  unjust.  This  power  has,  it  is 
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alleged,  been  used  in  the  case  of  tenants  who  made  use  of  the  Ground  Game  Act, 
or  in  other  ways  put  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  owner  or  agent. 

J ^The  relative'  advantage  to  agriculture  of  a permanent  reduction  of  rent  is  roughly 
shown  in  the  case  of  Lord  Sefton’s  tenants,  who  preferred  a 5 per  cent,  reduction  to 
10  per  cent,  remissions. 


Rents  not  Reduced  soon  enough. 

The  evidence  is  practically  unanimous  that  rents  did  not  go  down  soon  enough. 
There  were  in  many  counties  large  remissions  of  rent  in  1879  and  1880,  but  the 
heavy  remissions  and  reductions  everywhere  range  in  date  from  1882^to  1887,  and 
even  later.  Essex  farmers  were  in  trouble  several  years  before  1879,  but  froni 
estate  accounts,  given  in  Mr  Pringle’s  Report,  the  gross  rent,  and,  even  with  the 
remissions,  the  net  rent  does  not  go  down  substantially  in  most  cases  till  1884,  while 
from  the  farm  accounts  of  tenants,  the  first  heavy  drop  in  rents  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  1886  and  1887.  And  it  appears  from  his  report  that  great  numbers  of 
tenants  had  been  ruined,  and  frequent  and  sweeping  changes  of  tenancy  had 
occurred  before  the  heavy  reductions  were  made.  The  estates  held  in  Essex  by 
Guy’s  Hospital  have  dropped  in  rental  from  £12,883  to  £6771,  but  the  drop  in 
1879-80  was  trifling,  and  it  was  not  till  1885  and  1886  that  a substantial  fall  eanie. 
On  their  Lincolnshire  estates,  rents  of  49s  an  acre  in  1879  did  not  fall  below  40s  till 
1883,  and  had  not  in  1893  fallen  below  33s  6d,  a higher  rent  for  the  same  land  than 
before  the  corn  laws. 

Mr  Huskinson  says  of  a Lincolnshire  estate  “ ^Matters  continued  steadily  there 
up  to  1887,  and  the  reason  was  that  the  tenants  were  all  men  of  substance  and 
capital,  and  they  bore  the  loss  for  some  considerable  period  without  trembling  the 
proprietor.”  In  1887  there  had  to  be  a reduction  of  40  per  cent.,  and  “since  then  it 
has  been  rather  a serious  case  all  through.” 

Lord  Wantage  thinks  that  the  hope  of  times  changing  and  the  help  of  bankers 
kept  tenants  going  on  at  the  old  rents. 

One  of  the  farmers,  quoted  by  Dr  Fream,  says : “Good  farmers  have  not  been 
sufficiently  well  treated  and  met  by  the  landlord,  and  so  long  as  any  balance  was 
thought  to  be  at  the  bankers,  no  reduction  was  made,  and  even  after,  not  consider- 
ing whether  or  no  the  farm  paid  any  interest  on  tenant’s  money.” 

Mr  Clare  Sewell  Read  says  : “Some  of  the  larger  landlords  hardly  reduced  the 
rents  in  time.  I advised  the  landlords  to  make  concessions  to  the  old  tenants  that 
they  were  forced  to  make  to  the  new  ones ; but  some  of  them  did  not  take  my 
kindly  hint,  and  on  those  estates  there  has  been  a considerable  change  of  tenancy  ; 
but  upon  the  others,  I am  happy  to  say,  that  timely  reductions  have  kept  the 

tenantry  there.”  , . . • i. 

Mr  Bear  says  : “ Many  of  the  old  tenants  were  not  allowed  any  reductions  in  rent 
till  they  were  ruined,  and  then  the  reductions  were  given  to  new  men.  It  has  been 
a great  complaint  in  many  counties  that  the  reductions  were  not  made  soon  enough, 
and  that  the  farmers  lost  their  capital  before  the  reductions  came  to  help  them. 

In  Banffshire,  Mr  Stuart  mentions  an  estate  where  the  old  tenants  were  refused  a 
reduction,  and  six  out  of  fourteen  became  bankrupt,  while  the  farms  had  to  be  relet 

at  over  30  per  cent,  fall  in  rent.  ..ii.ii 

Mr  Spencer  quotes  the  opinion  of  a Gloucester  witness  that,  “ if  reductions  had 
been  made  as  they  ought  to  have  been  made,  many  tenants  would  have  been  able 
to  continue  their  holdings,”  The  course  of  events  is  vividly  indicated  : “ u nfortun- 
ately, for  many  years,  no  reduction  was  made,  the  landlord  being  of  opinion  that 
the  depression  was  only  temporary,  but  as  prices  continued  to  fall,  abatements  were 
made.  The  farmers  thinking  times  w'ould  improve,  continued  on  at  the  old  rent, 
got  into  debt,  borrowed  money.  Still  times  did  not  mend.  Ihe  land  be<‘ame 
depreciated  in  consequence  of  dismissed  labourers,  the  prtxluce  became  less,  and  at 
last  the  only  alternative  w'as  to  become  bankrupt  and  give  up.  This  is  the  case  m 

many  instances.”  . , . xi  i.  i.  i?  i.u  u ^ 

Dr  Fream  reports  complaints  that  “the  tenants  had  borne  the  brunt  ot  the  bad 

years,  and  now,  when  too  late,  the  landlords  were  offering  reductions,  which  at  an 
earlier  stage  might  have  saved  tenants  from  collapse.”  , . 

The  consideration  of  evidence  of  this  nature  taken  by  the  Commission,  and  ot  the 
results  of  the  local  inquiries  by  Assistant  Commissioners,  makes  it  clear  that,  while 
some  landlords  probably  met  the  depression  from  the  first  in  a generous  and 
enlightened  w'ay,  and  w'hile  on  a small  number  of  great  estates  reductions  w^ere  not 
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pri™? had  not  been  raised  in  the  time  of  highest 
deprewion  siibst-fntin?'^*'T  especially  in  the  counties  most  severely  hit  by 

tenants  were  e^tW  "’hen  considerable  numbers  of  the  old 

reductions  were  nmv  to  leave,  or  reduced  to  such  a position  that  the 

going.  unavoidable,  and  were  generally  too  late  to  keep  the  old  tenants 

Read^^Jnd°other  pxhT*'  P‘^f®'hle  to  forecast  the  consequences.  Still,  we  have  Mr 
agriculturists.  to  show  that  fair  warning  was  given  by  some  sagacious 


The  Best  Man  fares  the  Worst. 

Commissioners"  thntfl*^p^  ^ evidence  and  in  the  reports  of  Assistant 

a hi.s  land  liberally  and  well,  does  not  obtain 

badly  mo  ^d  this  icO  nT'*"  the  farmer  with  little  capital  who  farms 

uauiy  aoes,  and  this  acts  as  a premium  on  bad  farming. 

1 he  only  weapon  a tenant  has  to  obtain  a reduetion  of  rent  is  the  notice  to  nuit 

SSion'HS  “r 

the  case  of  men  who  hnvp  " time,  and  that  it  has  been  found  more  than  useless  in 

intr  mmcreOsim  the  nrnH  h money  and  skill,  and  labour,  in  maintain- 

'"’I'k  the  productiveness  of  their  farms. 

bv  amtbn','OaLm0“'%™"  exhausted  its  fertility  can  lose  nothing 

b>  quitting  and  therefore  serves  his  notice.  The  farmer  who  has  farmed  well  has 

rnctOO^mdeh  Ti""  hoMlnfr,  and  has  formed  business  con- 

gemOT  S he  hOr^s  ?n  “P  ^ neighbourhood.  In 

wni.M  K * he  has  is  in  the  farm.  His  losses  in  removing,  even  in  good  times 

absolutX^nrow'iimve  ' is  sold  off  at  thi  worst,  are 

DsqlutUj  prohibitue.  The  compensation  for  his  improvements,  which  he  might 

rece  ve  under  the  existing  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  or  custom  of  the  coimS 

would  cover  but  a frac-tion  of  the  loss.  His  motives,  therefor?  for  rbstSning  ?r^ 

g v m^  notice  for  a reduction  are  overwhelming,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  evfdence 

that,  in  inost  cases,  these  motives  have  made  tenants  acquiesce  in  rents  which 

not  Lrtllfy'tSrftt  m 

fa™^  highly  ?tae°wKave  S'bel^ri™;  o'SS 

bmu?hirn"mcSed"  P''°P°’^‘°"  «f  nmt  which  some  of  those  wlfo  farm 

at  " P"^®  the  best  managed  farm 

hLf  Agru-ultural  Show,  1883,  says  I know  that  the  men  who  farm  the 

best,  get  the  least.  In  the  case  of  the  estate  I am  on,  I get  the  least  reduction  of 

"kV  Phiee  well.  I have  invested  a lot  of  money  in  it 
I dare  not  give  it  up  m order  to  try  to  get  the  rent  reduced,  because  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  would  take  it  at  any  rent.  They  would  take  it  to  get  the  money  oid 

ten!n?'wt?^'8  tenants  are  suffering  more  than  the  bad  ones,  for  if  a good 

f^rm  Vl  ^ has  been  farming  very  high,  gives  notice  for  a reduction  of  rent  of  his 
farm,  there  would  be  no  end  of  applications  for  it;  so  that  he  dare  not  give  up  a 
farm  now,  he  would  rather  lose  a little  more  capital  than  give  it  up.”  ^ 

i Ir  Lander : “ Agents  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  case  of  old  tenants  In 
naany  cases  they  let  the  old  tenant  go,  and  put  men  in  without  sufficient  capitkl  or 
other  qualification.s,  to  farm  in  the  best  way.  This  is  often  done  to  keen  un  a 
standard  of  rent,  which  they  can  quote  to  other  tenants.”  ^ ^ 

- Ir  \\  ilkinson  give.s,  as  an  instance  of  the  position  in  which  the  tenant  stands,  his 
ow  n case  as  a sheep  farmer  “ It  takes  a number  of  years  to  get  a proper  stock 
together,  and  I do  not  consider  it  fair  to  have  my  stock  forced  upon  the  market  at 

‘You  cannot  afford  to 

sell  j our  stoc  k in  these  bad  times,  and  I say  he  has  no  right  to  exact  rent  from  me 

Se"hi,'Tr"‘'“'r;  J'?''"  .1“''’“ 

-Mr  Olver  (Cornwall):  “If  the  tenant  farmer  improves  his  farm  and  wants  a 
reduction,  the  landlord  replies — ‘ I can  make  no  reduction,  your  farm  will  alwav's 

sTe^Vhi'rTn  to  l.lirndlo;T\hel3l 

Sgly  kl'ralUh«Jgh"';t\;t  “ 
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Mr  Pringle  (Beds,  Hunts,  and  NorthantsI  says  “The  tenant  who  ^ 
farm  for  years,  and  paid  rent  for  years,  is  a better  .fudge  ” , , hadlv  managed 

SelndlL.  Dari,lg  tho  last  fUeen  f”' on 

estates,  old  tenants  have  been  l?ot  rid  of  been  leant  upon 

fair  was  not  so  regarded  by  the  landlord  or  x-  ^ accordingly 

because  they  were  known  to  be  well  to  do,  attac  hed  to  thei  bk-n 

likely  to  pay  excessive  rents  rather  than  leave.  harms  . that  the 

Sed  by  t4  owner  at  a loss,  or  let  to  some  new  man,  with  the  result  tha^^^^^ 

rent  promised  was  not  paid  in  full,  and  the  farm  detm^ 

cases  were  related  to  me  of  big  reductions  ha^  g gnber  refused  in  toto  or 

even  to  sitting  tenants  who  had  let  their  farms  down,  b latter  is 

extended  in  lesser  quantity  to  the  better  class 

helpless.  At  present  there  is  on  many  estates  a distinct  penalty  atiac  ncu  g 

r is  « 

hours.  4-i,of  fliic  lps^on  has  been  widely  learned  by  landlords  and 

”“5  ss  SeSXteni  »■> 'srxX'Sg?  xrrexs 

of  tenancy,  this  wiser  and 

arrived  at  m mo.st  cases  far  too  hite  to  p .1  nineteen-year  leases 

The  Scotch  witnesses  who  generally  deal  witn  tne  s> 

another  n.anwho  wUl.  • Pay  the 

rXtSTtXEann  f 

fact.  At  least  that  has  largely  been  done  in  Scotland. 


Confiscation  of  Tenants’  Improvements  in  Rents. 

The  inclusion  of  the  value  of  ^^T^^ubi^r"  W™hhd^^ 
farms  is  necessarily  part  of  the  /t^^ant’a  fair  return  from  his  outlay,  is  clearly 

Spr'opriTtingl^^^^^  .i-t  as  effectually  as  a direct  raising  of  the 

rent  upon  those  a'' f m'lnv  witnesses  both  in  the  form  of  raising 

l,  i,,We„t-.nd  in  the  torn,  of 

refusiiiK  the  reduction  which  Ws  'Tand  as  his  bank , as  a 

The  best  type  of  tenant  is  the  he  is  going  to  get  it  out 

rule,  when  he  makes  money  be  P«ts  it 

pS'lheyXnl  !t  'n“  uS.rln  improving  it,  and  so  they  gradually  got  their 

farms  up  to  a higher  tpnant  who  most  needed  protection  in  the  view  of  Sir 

This  ts  exactly  ^^e  type  of  tenaM  A P^^.  according  to 

James  Caird,  urged  in  188.1,  ms  . i (j^pression,  no 

the  uniform  tenour  of  the  ^p^.^mtaneous  goodwill  of  those  landlords  who  under- 
S'fflXX'liSXhthei?  el«i,ns.  and  arc  themselves  in  a position  to  give 

them  full  protection.  tenant  in  Derbyshire,  who  doubled  the  carry- 

i„gXpS"^XXS  Xk"X°ed  /ppheations  of  bones  and  other 
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that  his  rent  was  raised  in  spite  of  pro- 

tio^^^^omStVn^  ^‘'tlay  raised  his  farm  to  a high  state  of  eultiva- 

whv  I iTd  t^eav^that  fann  Th‘  ""titled  to.  “ That  is 

Th^v  would  not  brinj!-  me  to  pay  on  my  own  improvements, 

the  form  in  thft  t°  the  rent  it  would  have  been  if  I had  not  had 

“say  a farm^fs^le^^  '^’here  tenants’  improvements  prevent  rent  falling — 

the  tenants’  imorovemtnf^  ’ which  otherwi.se  would  come  down  to  10s  but  for 
a new  rent  on  rLewal  of  a tenamy.  ^ considered  in  fixing 

by^iuttin?a  ^^^t^  .the  in^justice  that  tenants  have  suffered  has  been 

S^E^rried  o^t  S te/  *?"r.t  "t  the  renewal  of  a lease,  based  upon  improve- 

heZr^^l  "h’  ta»rt-s  iai»;„r  id  oilay,  b 

but  “ Iho  nri  .H  It  would  h.ive  been  without  these  improvements.”  This  is  iiistice 

ipliliSiS 

These  illustrations,  selected  from  many  others,  .sufficiently  indicate  the  vif.»ii,r 

and'thVn!.‘w  "y.*?  tt’"  terms  of  the  new  letting  of  a holding  are  considered 

Sue  whtel^r.te^fn  H f -'^"t  ought  not  to  include  that  portfon  of  the  letting 
imorov  emente  ^ Th  • tenants  improvements,  unless  the  landlord  has  paid  for  thf 
mpro\ements.  The  injustice  ot  including  in  the  rent  the  tenant^:' in4*».^cf  ir*  i ■ 
improvements,  where  the  improvements  were  of  a p<  rmanent  Xmrt 

tenLr  '^'■"‘"‘'‘^^‘'v.^’ould  be  obvious,  and  such  improvements,  where  niade  bv  the' 

eS^eTharin  t protected  by  agreement,  it  would  appJ^  tW 

the  soil  tbo  it  rase  of  high  continuous  cultivation,  increasing  the  fertilitv' of 
reLwa  ’of  rent  is  rec^nsideS  on  a 

farm  wLd  fStch  «>«  fbU  sum  his 

their  full  remaining  value  in  the  operations  of  farming,  and  (-2)  th-iV  in  .•  P 

therefore  the  farmers  are  masters  of  the  situation.  ^ tenants,  and  that 

f,nnn!i  , 1‘iodlord,  m readjusting  the  rent  on  renewal,  charges  the  tenant  the  full 
nnual  value  me  hiding  the  annual  value  added  by  the  tenant  himself  without  n*v- 
some  equivalent  for  the  latter,  it  is  absurd  to  cont(*nd  that  the  tenant  is  IcS  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  annual  value.  On  the  contrarv^  the  tcnLf  1 ^ 

out  of  his  o™  p«kel  the  <mst  of  the  impmvomeK^d  S t£“  LkS  t pT  a 
second  time  in  the  rent  for  the  improvements.  His  nnvard  for  imnrovimr  his^f*?^ni 
to  nw  disinclination  to  leave  is  made  the  screw  by  w'liich  to^force  him 

nsK.  m the  landlord,  instead  of  receiving  as  h™ 

ju^  y ought  to  receive,  a fair  return  for  his  own  money  ^ 

t he  second  reply  to  this  complaint  is  beside  the  point,  because  it  assumes  that 

S t in  rl"  deteriorated  farms  is  also  true  as  to  farms  whic^rve  been 

kept  m high  condition.  No  evidence  has  been  brought  before  us  to  show  that  in 
Of  this  c;lass,  even  in  the  worst  district,  the  old  temant  ^ Tn  ^Sisi 
tion  to  dictate  terms.  The  only  perfect  freedom  of  contract  exists  in  the  cas^of 
^ worthle.ss  farms,  which  have  been  throwm  uji  in  despair.  Even  in  Essex 
f t°  harms,  m high  or  good  condition,  some  tight  bargains  both  as 
atepT*’’  and  conditions.  For  farms  in  high  condition  even  a ife^  Lnant  Is 
not  able  to  make  his  own  terms  anywhere.  » There  is  strong  competition  for  good 
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farms  even  in  these  days  of  depression.”  Even  in  the  case  of  a new  tenant  before 
he  starts  “a  man  is  not  in  a position  to  make  a fair  barp^ain,  a man  who  wants  to 
make  a stronj^  bargain  is  often  kicked  out  of  our  county.”  (Wilkinson.) 

But,  in  the  case  of  an  old  tenant  and  a highly  improved  farm,  there  is  not  a shadow 
of  freedom  of  (‘ontract.  He,  probably  enough,  on  many  estates,  managed  on  just 
and  liberal  lines,  is  perfectly  safe  so  long  as  the  policy  of  the  estate  remains  the 
same;  but  he  has  no  secairity,  and  is  in  no  position  to  bargain.  The  more  capital 
he  has  sunk,  the  more  he  dreads  being  turned  out,  and  the  more  he  is  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  a rent  which,  in  practice,  transfers  his  interest  in  the  holding  to  the 
landlord’s  pocket.  The  better  tenant  he  has  been,  the  less  strong  is  his  jwsition. 
If  he  serves  a notice  to  quit,  the  higher  the  condition  of  the  farm,  the  more  certain 
he  is  to  be  cornered  by  the  fact  that  others  are  eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts. 


IV 

COMPETITION  AND  RENT. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  bearing  of 
competition  uj>on  rent.  Plxcept  in  a few  of  the  very  worst  di.stricts,  there  is  com- 
petition— in  most  districts  considerable  competition — for  farms,  and  ev'en  in  the 
very  worst  districts  there  is  competition  for  good  farms.  It  would  be  misleading 
to  take  the  degree  of  competition  as  a measure  of  depression,  and  to  assume  that 
keen  competition  necessarily  shows  that  farmers  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
making  ends  meet.  The  evidence  from  Scotland  shows  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
prices  are  much  lower  than  they  were  fiv^e  or  six  years  ago,  and  profits  have  practi- 
cally disappeared,  competition  has  increased.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is  reported 
by  Mr  Wilson  Fox  from  Lancashire,  where  plenty  of  men  compete  for  farms  and 
bid  the  old  rents,  even  when  the  outgoing  tenant  has  failed  to  make  farming  pay. 

“Notwithstanding  that  farms  will  fetch  as  much  in  the  market,  and  in  many 
cases  more  than  is  being  paid,  it  is  almost  the  universal  opinion  among  the  farmers 
that,  if  prices  continue  as  they  are,  and  rents  are  not  further  reduced,  farmers 
cannot  keep  their  heads  above  water.” 


Causes  of  Competition. 

Bc.sides  the  hope  that  things  are  in  process  of  readjustment,  and  that  chances 
are  on  the  whole  more  favourable,  there  are  other  obvious  causes. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  stoc*k  of  the  well-trained  sons  of  good  farmers.  The 
emigration  of  farmers  from  Scotland  and  Devonshire  to  the  depressed  districts  in 
p]ngland,  and  the  fact  that  even  in  Essex  there  are  fewer  unoccupied  farms  now 
than  six  years  ago,  proves  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  working  farmers. 

Further,  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  all  over  tlngland,  and  notably  in' Scotland, 
considerable  numbers  of  men,  who  have  made  money  in  other  callings,  and  de- 
liberately take  farms  because  they  prefer  a country  life,  and  without  much  anxiety 
K as  to  commercial  results. 

Thus  Mr  Speir  mentions  of  Nithsdale,  that  out  of  172  new  tenants  no  less  than 
I 53  were  bankers,  merchants,  or  others  entirely  unconnec*ted  with  agriculture. 

Again,  the  number  of  exhausted  and  useless  farms  has  directed  competition 
towards  farms  in  good  and  workable  condition,  from  which  there  is  still  some 
* chance  of  profit. 

Mr  Riddell : “The  good  farmer  is  placed  at  a disadvantage,  because  at  the  end 
of  his  nineteen  years’  lease,  if  a farm  is  in  very  high  condition,  it  makes  a good 
many  others  covet  it,  and  the  landlord  very  often  too.” 

Much  of  this  competition  is  dishonest.  Men  are  ready  to  offer  a high  rent  for  a 
farm  which  has  been  well  worked  for  years,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  exhaust- 
ing the  fertility,  and  thus  compelling  a reduction  of  rent  when  the  farm  is  “run 
out.”  Such  “.land  suckers”  outbid  the  old  tenant  or  the  honest  new  tenant,  and 
uidmately  help  to  bring  down  the  landlord  too. 

' In  Scotland,  the  new  leases  with  breaks  at  five  years  make  this  mischief  worse. 
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Results  of  Competition. 

A Wigtownshire  farmer  says  in  despair  about  technical  education  and  scientific 
farming:  “If  you  are  able  through  improved  methods  to  raise  prices,  ultimately 
that  will  all  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords  through  competition.” 

Mr  Ballingall  (Fife) : “ Good  land  I have  known  gone  down  almost  to  wreck  from 
the  system  of  taking  the  highest  rent.  I believe  in  time  that  no  more  will  be  got 
for  land  than  can  be  got  out  of  it.  Bv  rac'k  renting  you  take  away  a man’s  hope. 
The  first  thing  that  suffers  is  the  land.'^  This  is  confirmed  by  Mr  Riddell,  who  says 
that  “farms  let  ‘at  the  point  of  the  sword’  have  had  a vastly  greater  fall  in  rents.” 
There  are  plenty  of  good  landlords.  It  is  the  middling  class  of  landlords  I am 
speaking  about.  The  landlord  is  in  a very  different  position  to  screw  rent  out  of  a 
farm  when  it  is  in  high  condition.”  In  his  own  case  Mr  Riddell,  who  had  enormously 
enriched  his  farm,  was  not  allowed  to  renew  it  on  valuation,  but  was  told  he  must 
compete  with  the  rest,  or  “ bundle  and  go.” 

The  enormous  number  of  changes  of  tenancy  in  the  .south-west  of  Scotland  is 
due  largely  to  rack-renting  eating  up  all  possible  profits.  The  balance-sheets 
attached  to  Mr  Speir’s  report  show,  he  says,  “that  notwithstanding  the  capital 
invested,  the  remuneration  of  the  average  farmer  of  moderate  means  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  a first-class  artisan.”  “ Next  to  low  prices,  the  most  potent  cause  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  unwarrantable  competition  which  exists  among 
farmers  themselves.” 

Competition  has  also  been  deliberately  stimulated.  Mr  Ballingall : “ In  former 
times  it  was  not  unusual  for  unfair  means  to  be  used,  when  an  estate  was  to  let,  to 
induce  one  offer  and  then  another  to  get  the  highest  possible.” 

Mr  Rew  states  that  at  present  in  North  Devon  a practice  is  complained  of,  of 
“offering  the  farms  by  tender,  and  then  selecting  a tenant,  and  endeavouring  to 
induce  them  to  give  the  highest  bid.” 


Rack-renting  through  Competition  Not  the  Fault  of 

the  Tenant. 

It  is  of  course  natural  to  say  that  “ it  is  the  tenant’s  fault  that  rents  are  high  and 
not  the  landlord’s,  because  tenants  will  bid  against  each  other.” 

In  this  opinion  I cannot  concur.  It  can  never  be  to  the  real  interest  of  the  owner, 
any  more  than  it  can  be  consistent  with  justice,  for  a landlord  to  charge  a rent  for 
agricultural  land  which  he  knows  cannot  be  made  by  the  produce  of  the  land.  He 
ought  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  offer  of  an  excessive  rent  must  be  either  dis- 
honest, reckless,  or  ignorant,  and  that  the  temptation  of  a temporary  gain  in  times 
when  the  possible  margin  of  profit  is  narrowed  to  a minimum,  will  be  dearly  bought 
by  injury  to  his  estate,  as  well  as  loss  to  the  offerers.  The  tenant  farmer  is  not  to 
blame,  if  finding  others  are  trying  to  get  the  same  farm,  and  knowing  that  his  only 
or  best  chance  in  these  times  is  to  secure  a good  farm  if  possible,  out  of  which  he 
can  get  some  immediate  return,  he  is  compelled  to  overshoot  the  mark  and  bid  a 
sura  which  handicaps  his  own  chances  heavily,  and  perhaps  strangles  half  a dozen 
other  .struggling  men.  The  landlord  is  to  blame  for  ignoring  the  sound  principles 
which  in  the  end  are  his  own  best  protection  as  well  as  the  tenant’s. 

Mr  Gillespie,  who  has  advised  and  occasionally  acted  for  landlords,  says  : “ I had 
one  instance  where  30  per  cent,  more  was  offered  for  a farm.  I never  looked  at  the 
offer,  because  I thought  it  was  far  too  much.”  The  theoretical  justification  to  the 
landlord  who  takes  the  highest  bidder  is  that  “he  gets  it  valued  by  the  public,  and 
he  presumes  these  practical  men  know  their  business.” 

It  is  unfortunately  established  that  in  Scotland,  Devonshire,  and  other  districts, 
the  system  of  encouraging  competition  to  the  utmo.st  by  letting  farms  on  the  tender 
system,  is  widely  prevalent,  and  in  some  parts  almost  universal. 

On  the  other  ’hand,  the  best  landlords  and  the  bf^st  agents  repudiate  this  policy 
emphatically. 

The  True  Policy. 

Mr  Punchard  says:  “The  larger  landowners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
their  farms  valued  periodically,  and  let  upon  that  valuation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  small  or  middle  class  owner  has  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  his  farms  by  tender. 
Of  course,  where  forms  have  been  let  by  tender,  the  rents  have  gone  up  very  much 
more  than  where  they  have  been  let  upon  a valuation.” 
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Mr  Gilbert  Murray  says  that,  although  there  is  much  competition  for  farms  in 
Derbyshire,  especially  on  good  estates,  farms  are  not  let  to  the  highest  bidder ; the 
rent  is  determined  by  valuation  based  on  current  values  of  produce. 

He  proposes  as  a solution  which  would  settle  the  land  question  for  fifty  years,  a 
general  re-valuation  of  all  holdings,  based  on  products  and  prices  with  sliding  scale 
rents. 

On  the  Holker  estates  in  North  Lancashire  rents  have  remained  unchanged  since 
the  valuation  made  in  1826.  “The  large  farms  are  still  paying  rent  on  the  old 
valuation.  In  a few  cases  the  rents  have  been  reduced.” 

Sir  Massey  Lopes,  even  in  Devonshire,  has  not  let  his  farms  by  tender,  his  rents 
are  moderate,  and  his  tenantry  go  on  from  father  to  son. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  goes  personally  into  every  detail  of  his  estates,  takes 
the  best  evidence  available,  and  then  fixes  the  rent  himself  at  what  is,  in  his 
opinion,  absolutely' fair.  “I  should  offer  it  to  the  old  tenant  at  the  rent  which  I 
considered,  after  consulting  with  my  factor  and  commissioner,  was  the  rent  which 
ought  to  be  paid,  and  if  anybody  else  offered  to  give  me  a larger  rent  I should  not 
take  it  ...  I should  think  that  he  did  not  know  so  much  about  it  as  we  did.” 
He  is  strongly  against  letting  by  tender.  “ I think  it  would  be  fatal  to  set  them 
bidding  against  each  other.”  The  tenantry  have  thrived  and  remained  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

On  the  Haddo  estate,  which  seems  to  have  been  alway^s  moderately  rented,  a 
re-valuation  by  arbitration  was  offered  the  tenants  in  1886,  and  carried  out  on  about 
one-third  of  the  estate.  At  the  end  of  a lease,  the  farm  is  offered  to  the  sitting 
tenant  at  a valuation  which  is  based  on  the  quality  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
character  of  the  buildings,  position  as  regards  railways,  etc.  It  is  only  when  farms 
are  definitely  given  up  that  offers  are  received  from  outsiders,  and  the  highest  bidder 
is  not  taken,  but  the  best  qualified  farmer.  Small  increases  of  rent  in  the  last  two 

ears  have  occurred,  but  the  changes  of  tenancy  are  extremely  small,  the  old 
tenants  remaining  on. 

The  principle  that  a real  valuation  should  be  the  basis  of  rent  occurs  again  and 
again  in  the  evidence. 

Thus  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  had  his  estates  re-valued  in  1835  on  the  basis  ot 
the  prices  of  the  chief  commodities  produced  on  his  farms  at  that  time.  His  farms, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  of  changes  of  tenancy,  remained  at  that  valuation  all 
through  the  times  of  inflated  prices,  were  then  very  heavily  reduced  immediately 
after  the  losses  of  1879.  And  now.  Sir  Michael  says : “ My  rents  are  infinitely' 
below  the  point  at  which  they  were  fixed  by  the  valuation  of  1853,  and  have  been 
reduced  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  percentage  of  fall  of  prices.  In  making 
reductions,  landlords  have  to  consider  a great  many  other  questions  besides  the 
question  of  prices.” 

In  conclusion,  competition  cannot  be  regarded  as  a fair  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  value  of  agricultural  land.  The  abuse  of  competition  must  inevitably 
transfer  to  the  owner,  one  by  one,  every  advantage  which  the  farmer  obtains  in 
earning  profits,  either  by  his  own  skill  and  enterprise  and  outlay',  or  by  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  methods  and  science,  or  by'  relief  from  local  or  other  burdens, 
and  must  constantly  tend  to  cut  down  the  capital  of  the  farmer  to  the  narrowest 
margin  at  which  he  can  be  induced  to  go  on  li\ing  and  working  on  his  farm,  and 
must,  as  it  destroy's  hope  and  effort,  tend  to  weaken  and  deteriorate  agriculture. 
I see  no  reason  why'  the  wise  and  generous  policy  adopted  by  some  landlords,  and 
shown  to  be  to  their  interest  as  weU  to  their  tenants  by  the  history  of  their  estates, 
of  fixing  a fair  rent  for  agricultural  land  based  on  the  quantity  and  current  prices  of 
produce,  should  not  be  made  general.  Parliament  could  render  no  greater  service 
to  agriculture  than  by  facilitating  this  satisfactory  result. 


THE  RELATION  OF  RENTS  TO  LANDLORDS’  IMPROVEMENTS,  THE 
CAPITAL  VALUE  OF  LAND,  AND  TO  MORTGAGES  AND  INCUM- 
BRANCES. 


Landlords’  Improvements. 


The  outlay  by  landlords  in  permanent  improvements  and  repairs  has  a material 
bearing  on  rents. 
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It  IS  alleged  that  the  hepy  and  continuous  expenditure  by  many  landlords  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished  since  agriculture  began  to  decline,  except  on  small 
estates,  or  where  the  owner’s  income  is  wholly  draw  n from  his  agricultural  land. 

In  the  good  times,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  fre- 
quently in  Scotland,  a proportion  of  the  permanent  improvements— not  large  or 
constant,  but  occasional  and  irregular— was  carried  out  by  the  tenants  themselves. 

r requently  on  the  larger  farms,  in  the  good  times,  when  money  was  plentiful, 
tenants  put  up  a shed  or  other  building  without  even  asking  their  landlord  to  do  it, 
and  as  tor  the  snuiller  repairs,  the  landlords  were  never  troubled  about  them.” 

But  sinc-e  depression  set  in,  tenants  have  generally  ceased  from  any  such  outlay, 
and  the  whole  expenditure  on  improvements,  and  also  most  of  that  on  repairs  pre-  i 

vious^  undertaken  in  their  agreements  by  tenants,  has  come  upon  the  landlord.  i 

I urther,  on  changes  of  tenancy,  new  tenants  have  asked  for  much  more  in  build- 
mp,  drainage,  and  other  improvements  and  equij>ments  for  stock,  dairying,  and 
other  modifications  of  farm  working.  ^ 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  outlay  on  improve- 
n^nts  since  the  more  acute  period  of  the  depression.  In  some  cases  exceptional 
tm'irts  h<u  e been  made  to  restore  estates  to  a sound  condition,  but  the  impression 
ot  some  'yitnessp  that  there  has  been  greater  outlay  as  depression  deepened,  is  due 
to  the  tact  that  there  have  been  since  and  1S83  successive  breaks  down  of  tenants 
in  many  districts,  and  that  the  new  tenants  M ho  took  farms  on  the  changes  of 
tenancy  have  very  naturally  insisted  on  having  better  equipment  of  the  holdings  in 
order  to  have  some  chance  of  doing  better  than  their  predecessors. 

The  proportion  of  gross  rents  returned  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  buildings, 
drainage,  and  other  permanent  improvements  and  repairs  on  many  large  estate 
varies  someMdiat,  but  this  variation  is  in  some  cases  probably  due  to  the  fact,  that 
estates  that  have  been  uniformly  m'cU  managed  and  kept  up  require  less  annual 
outlay,  except  M'here  some  considerable  change  is  made  in  the  methods  of  farming. 

1 he  amount  expended  in  permanent  improvements  and  repairs  on  some  large 
estates  is  as  folloM’s : — ® ^ 

Lord  Derby,  in  South-West  Lancashire,  on  43,217  acres  has  expended  <£*200,000  \ 

in  tM'elve  years,  or  £*Hi,50()  or  7s  Hd  an  acre  each  year.  ' 

Lord  Sffton,  on  18,000  acres,  £286,000  in  twenty-two  years,  or  about  £13,000  and  I 

1 Is  an  acre  each  year.  | 

On  the  Earl  of  Ancaster’s  Lincolnshire  c.state  of  5,3,993  acres,  £689,197,  has  been 
spent  between  1872  and  1893,  or  at  the  rate  of  £711,327  and  11s  7d  an  acre  each  year 
In  1876,  the  year  of  highest  receipt  of  rents,  the  percentage  for  improvements  and 
repairs  was  36’92  ; in  1893,  37 ’37,  showing  undiminished  proportionate  outlay. 

On  a large  estate  in  Northants,  the  average  annual  rent  from  1858  to  1878  was 
£4-5,536,  and  the  average  outlay  on  improvements  and  repairs  was  £8.334,  or  18  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  gross  rent.  But  for  the  years  1891,  1892,  1893,  the  average  pay- 
ments are  £10,432  on  an  average  gross  rent  of  £31,320,  or  33  per  cent.  There  has 
thus  been  an  increase  of  over  23  per  cent,  in  the  expenditure  in  the  last  few  years 
Sind  the  amount  of  gross  rent  which  is  assigned  to  these  objects  has  nearly  doubled’ 

The  net  agricultural  rental  has  fallen  from  £27,194  in  1885  to  £11,900  in  1893. 

On  another  large  estate  which  has  always  been  low  rented  and  excellently 
managed,  between  1881  and  1893,  out  of  a gross  rent  receiyed  of  £220,787,  the  sum 
of  £59,440  was  expended,  or  an  average  of  nearly  27  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rent 
On  this  estate  a comparatively  heavy  outlay  was  incurred  between  1880  and  1886 
on  drainage  to  restore  the  condition  of  the  land  after  the  wet  seasons.  The  result  of 
this  prudent  management  has  been  that  the  net  rental  between  1887  and  1891  was 
15  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1881,  and  even  in  1892  and  1893  is  still  considerably  more  : 

than  half  the  gross  rental.  ^ 

The  agricultural  rents  on  Lord  Chichester’s  estate  at  Stanmer  have  fallen  from 
£9285  m 1877  to  £5319  in  1893,  but  the  improvements  and  repairs  have  been  kept  at 
£2500  to  £2600,  and  in  1893  were  £2678,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  ' ^ <. 

Of  Northumberland,  IMr  George  Grey,  who  is  both  an  owner  and  agent,  says  • ( 

“ Actually  more  has  been  expended  on  buildings  than  formerly,  in  the  hope  that 
increased  facilities  for  feeding  stock,  &c.,  would  assist  the  tenant  in  farming  his 
land.  As  a rule,  farm  buildings  and  cottages  are  very  good,  and  are  far  in  adrance 
ot  tM^enty  years  ago. 

Mr  Pringle,  says  of  South  Durham,  and  the  North  Riding  that  the  landlords  have 
sjient  large  sums  on  permanent  improvements.  The  comparative  escape  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  this  long  and  severe  depression  is  largely  due  to  the  way  in 
which  andlords  have  provided  the  best  equipment  for  stoc-k  farming  on  economic  and 
profitable  lines.  Math  covered  yards.  ^ 
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Mr  Spencer  says  of  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  &c.,  that  the  average  outlay 
ranges  from  10  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental  in  those  counties,  is  greater  on 
large  properties,  and  is  generally  mainbiined  in  spite  of  heavy  reductions,  and  in 
some  cases  considerably  increased  since  the  depression,  Aluch  of  the  tenants' 
liabilities  under  covenants  to  repair  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  landlord,  M^ho 
practically  bikes  the  whole  cost. 

On  typical  great  esbites  which  have  been  M’ell  managed,  it  is  shoM  n that  the  pro- 
portion of  gross  rents  api)lied  to  improvements,  repairs,  drainage,  &c.,  has  averaged 
over  long  periods  from  13'72  per  cent,  to  over  50  per  cent,  in  England. 

Mr  Squarey  thinks,  as  regards  the  south  of  England,  that  outlay  on  permanent 
improvements  has  been  greatly  diminished.  The  Lands  Improvement  Company  is 
doing  much  less  business. 

The  most  profitable  permanent  improvement,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
subdivision  of  very  large  farms,  and  equipment  with  buildings  of  smaller  farms, 
with  existing  resources  and  with  existing  prospects,  is  nearly  impracticable. 

The  official  information  supplied  by  the  Board  of  .Vgriculture  as  to  expenditures 
under  the  various  Drainage  and  improvement  Acts  since  1H47,  wdiich  have  enabled 
owners  to  make  the  cost  of  improvements  a charge  uj>on  the  land,  show  that  in 
forty-* 
be 

for  fencing  and  embanking, 
ning  in  1S72,  after  the  passing  of  the  Limited  Owners  Residences  Act,  IS7I. 

The  expenditure  since  18SH  tends  to  show  that  the  opinion  of  Mr  Squarey,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach,  and  others,  that  in  the  last  few  years  outlay  has  been  very 
much  less  OM'ing  to  straitened  means,  is  correct. 

The  largest  application  of  gross  rents  to  improvements  have  taken  place  on  the 
best  managed  and  on  the  M^hole  most  prosperous  of  the  large  estates,  and  especially 
M'here  the  oM'iier  has  considerable  other  resources.  But  oMiiers  of  large  estates  in 
exceptionally  bad  districts,  and  also  oMuiers  of  small  properties  M*ith  no  other 
resources,  have  in  many  cases  made  enormous  personal  sacrifices  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  their  tenants,  and  to  keep  their  estates  in  M orking  order. 

Thus,  on  a large  estate  in  Essex  (13,000  acres),  M'here  the  net  rental  M'as  still 
.£‘7682  in  1881-82,  the  outlay  on  buildings  and  repairs  had  risen  from  £2020  in  the 
former  year  to  £3184  in  1887-88,  and  to  £4600  in  1802-83.  When  all  the  outgoings 
are  deducted  in  the  last  year,  the  sum  left  as  net  income  to  the  OM*ner  is  only 
£652  13s  Od,  or  about  Is  an  acre. 


Neglect  of  Improvements  and  Repairs. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  matter.  The  buildings  and  cottages  on  many  Essex 
farms  are  reported  to  be  MTctched,  and  sheds  and  yards  for  stoc*k  keeping  of  the 
most  undesirable  description. 

Mr  Pringle  remarks  : ‘‘  It  is  a pity  that  in  the  good  times,  M hen  Essex  farms 
M’cre  paying  high  rents,  so  little  was  done  towards  the  equipment  of  estates  with 
substantial  farm  buildings.  It  is  evident  that  M'hat  cannot  easily  be  done  now, 
could,  and,  I think,  should  have  been  accomjilished  then.” 

Mr  Rew  says  of  North  Devon  : On  the  smaller  estates  the  condition  is  generally 

indifferent,  and  in  some  cases  very  bad.  On  the  best  managed  estates  repairs  are 
well  kept  up,  but  im|)rovements  aVe  not  carried  out  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

Similarly  of  Dorset  Mr  Rew'  says  : “The  times  have  checked  exjienditure  on  neM* 
buildings,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  interest  can  be  obtained  for  the  money 
spent  on  them.  On  the  smaller  estates  buildings  are  frequently  inadequate  and  in 
indifferent  order.  ’ 

In  Cambridgeshire,  wffiere  there  are  are  few  large  estates,  complaints  are  frequent 
that  “ most  of  the  farm  buildings  and  cottages  are  very  bad.  The  drainage  of  farm 
yards  is  bad.”  ‘‘  Water  is  not  lit  to  drink,  etc.” 

In  Suffolk,  though  the  farmers  do  not  appear  to  complain,  buildings,  with  a few' 
exceptions  on  some  large  estates,  are  described  as  inferior  and  ill-adapted  to  hel^) 
farming.  “The  dairy  accommodation  is  wTctched  and  discouraging  to  fanners,’ 
and  “often  near  sources  of  contamination.” 

In  the  Lothians,  some  owners  are  taking  farms  into  their  OM  n hands,  and  setting 
them  down  to  grass,  and  leaving  the  buildings  alone  rather  than  put  new  buildings 
up.  Buildings  are  getting  so  out  of  order  as  to  hamper  the  business  of  farming.” 
There  is  also  much  evidence  here  and  there  that  drainage  is  still  in  a most  im- 
perfect state,  that  in  some  districts  the  old  drains,  laid  many  years  ago  arc  useless, 
and  have  not  been  replaced. 
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Heavy  Expenditure  on  Mansion  Houses. 

Mansion  Houses  during  the  i)eriod  of  depression  between  1879 
070  was  no  less  than  £430,737.  whereas  during  this  period  only 

^7,920  was  borrowed  and  charged  under  the  Acts  for  the  erection  of  Labourers’ 
^?nxTo®7i  ®^P^"t^‘ture  tor  Farm  Buildings  wa^  £1,831,718,  and  for  drainage 

hnu^hc  for  Mansion 

pv^n  L Labourers  Cottages  only  £8311  was  expended,  and 

tjie  amount  was  only  £(>7,080  or  £10,764  less  than  on 

4-i^HO  -07  T ending  in  1894  the  outlay  on  Mansion  Houses 

was  £169  o92,  on  Labourer  Cottages  only  £67,864,  and  on  drainage  £12,227,  and 

farm  buildings  £3-.8,4(>4.  These  figures  do  not  of  course  cover  more  than  the  out- 
lays arranged  for  under  the  Acts,  but  if  they  could  be  taken  as  fairly  representing 

f applied  by  owners  to  the  maintenance  or  development  of 
their  estates,  it  would  appear  that,  since  the  depression  set  in,  the  outlay  on  the 
essential  provisions  for  the  well  being  and  effective  working  of  estates— the  outlay 

P.  'abour  on  the  land,  and  helji  farmers  if  possible  to  make  a 
proht  out  of  it,  has  been,  in  the  cases  where  owners  borrowed  under  the  Acts, 
relatively  subordinated  to  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  landowners’  families,  and 
that,  as  rents  have  been  further  reduced  in  the  last  five  years,  this  relation  of  the 
several  outlays  has  been  still  more  sharply  defined. 


Landlords’  Improvements  and  Rents. 

landlords  on  improvements  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
justification  for  remts  which  otherwise  would  be  obviously  thought  to  be  high,  if  not 
excessive,  in  the  face  of  falling'  prices.  ^ 

getting  no  rent  at  all  for  their  land, 
unless  they  have  firrt  secured  what  they  consider  a fair  interest  on  their  own  outlay 

® outlay  is  regarded  as  capital  invested  in  build- 

ings, drainage,  fencmg,  and  other  improvements,  and  it  is  clearly  matter  of  convic- 

before  us.  that  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  a full  interest  on  the  whole  of  this  outlay,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  from 
any  ordinary  commercial  investment. 

T ’u“®  °*J**f/  number  of  years  on  the  estates  of  Lord 

Leicester  in  Norfolk  and  the  Lari  ot  Ancaster  in  Lincolnshire  are  compared  with 
existing  rents.  ^ 

lawj”  Holkham  estate,  the  expenditure  of  two  generations,  ranging  from  1777  to 
1892,  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  £1,112,090  ® ^ 

nf  ^ of  £1,039,551  in  all  was  spent,  and 

or  which  £689, 19<  was  for  improvements,  repairs,  &c 

now  represent  but  a small  percentage  on  these  large  sums. 

. ; ^ Albert  Pell  argues  that  present  rents  only  represent  about  1 per  cent,  upon  the 
total  outlay  of  landowners  m making  agricultural  land  available.  If  owners  had 

gone  on  from  year  to  year  investing  the  same  amounts  in  consols  or  other  securities, 
they  would  have  had  a large  return. 

But  the  landlords  could  only  have  had  these  sums  to  expend  on  improvements,  or  to 
invest  elsewhere  froni  year  to  year,  if  their  rents  continued  to  be  paid  ; if  these  sums 
were  invested  elsewhere,  in  a very  few  years  the  rents  would  have  gone  down  to 
nothing,  with  the  result  that  the  landlord  would  be  poorer,  not  richer,  from  this 
change  of  his  arrangements. 


< 

Fallacies  of  these  Assumptions. 


The  fallacy  is  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  such  expenditure  is  not  truly 
of  the  nature  of  an  investment  It  is  to  some  extent  merely  the  essential  prelimin- 
aty  to  any  rent  being  earned  at  all.  And,  in  the  second  place,  a very  large  portion 
has  long  since  lapsed.  Mr  Pell  himself  holds  that  “no  landlord  woiifd,  in  fixing  his 
rent’  take  into  consideration  such  expenditure  unless  made  within  a reasonable 

Ell;  r , a or  more  ago.  And. 

thirdly.  It  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten  that  many  of  the  items  which  swell  these 

vast  accounts  are  temporary  and  evanescent.  Much  that  goes  down  as  “repairs  ’’ 
consists  of  recurrent  and  transient  payments.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the^ 
replacing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine,  or  instrument  which  is  let  on  hire, 
and  which  is  unworkable  and  useless  without  this  constant  attention.  Much  of  the 


reasoning  as  to  rents  not  producing  a fair  interest  on  landlord’s  outlay  is  thus 
unsubstantial  and  fallacious. 

When  the  claims  of  tenants  for  their  improvements  are  considered,  the  time  limit 
of  exhaustion  is  rigidly  and  jealously  guarded.  But  at  the  same  time  statements 
are  made  which  imply  the  claim  by  landlords  and  their  representatives  to  treat  the 
landlord’s  outlay  as  a matter  on  which  time  has  practicallv  no  effect  whatever. 

By  the  Lincolnshire  custom,  a tenant  is  only  allowed  fifteen  years  for  drainage, 
after  which  time  it  is  assumed  that  no  value  worth  pecuniary  recognition  is  thought 
to  remain.  On  what  principle  can  it  be  justly  held  that  on  an  exactly  similar  outlay, 
a landlord  should  have  a right  to  interest  extending  over  generations  ? 

Landlords’  Improvements  really  Paid  for  by  Tenants. 


In  any  case,  it  must  be  recognised  that,  until  the  more  recent  and  acute  stages  of 
the  depression,  agricultural  tenants  have  themselves  been  clearing  away  for  genera- 
tions past  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  outlays  made  by  their  landlords.  This  is 
established  in  the  evidence  and  in  the  reports.  In  some  ca.ses  the  repayment  has 
been  made  in  instalments  repayable  by  specific  agreement,  in  others  by  some  pro- 
portionate increase  of  rent.  In  his  own  case,  mentioned  by  Mr  Carrington  Smith, 
a clause  was  added  to  his  agreement  providing  that  the  money  borrowed  by  his 
landlord  for  improvements  on  the  farm  was  to  be  paid  off  by  the  tenant  at  the  rate 
of  7 per  cent. 

Where  there  has  only  been  an  increase  of  rent  on  a general  understanding,  it  is 
probable  that  this  increased  rental  has,  in  many  cases,  become  crystallised  as  the 
accepted  rent  of  the  holding,  and  the  addition  made  in  respect  of  the  improvement 
on  which  the  outlay  took  place  has  not  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  reasonable  time 
within  which  the  addition  to  rent  would  have  cleared  off  both  principal  and  interest. 

Mr  Stuart  says  of  a Banffshire  tenant:  “The  tenant  paid  up  the  capital  and 
interest  in  the  course  of  a nineteen  years’  lease  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  and  then 

I he  W'as  charged  a larger  rent  on  these  improvements  in  his  next  lease.” 

Mr  Speir  states  of  south-west  Scotland,  that  the  landlords  have  built  most  of  the 
houses,  but  the  tenants  have  done  the  cartage  for  great  distances,  in  hilly  districts, 
meaning  a heavy  outlay  for  which  no  adequate  return  has  been  made.  And  in 
^ many  cases  the  principal  and  interest  for  the  buildings  has  been  paid  by  the 

1 tenant  alone. 

In  the  case  of  a Northants  tenancy  brought  before  us,  a mill  was  erected  by  the 
landlord,  and  fitted  with  special  macliinery  in  1893,  the  annual  value  of  which  was 
taken  to  be  £100,  and  an  addition  of  £50  a year  was  made  to  the  rent,  or  rather  the 
reduction  of  the  rent  from  £73-2  to  £4^)0  was  placed  at  £450  to  cover  part  of  the 
outlay.  And  in  many  instances  it  has  been  urged  that  reductions  of  rent  to  tenants 
have  been  made  in  a certain  sense  by  some  increase  in  the  outlay  of  the  landlord  in 
permanent  improvements.  If  this  argument  is  economically  sound,  it  proves  that 
these  j)ermanent  improvements  are  being  paid  for  by  the  tenant  and  not  by  the 
landlord. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  tenants  have  really  borne  in  most  instances  the  expense 
of  permanent  improvements,  in  addition  to  the  outlay  they  have  made  from  their 
own  capital  in  developing  and  maintaining  the  fertility  and  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
frequently  also  in  more  prosperous  times  in  carrying  out  permanent  improvements 
themselves.  The  landlord's  share  in  the  transaction  has  been  the  advance  of 
capital,  and  for  the  argument  it  matters  nothing  whether  it  has  been  borrowed  from 
^ the  Exchequer,  or  from  a company,  or  from  elsewhere,  or  expended  out  of  rents 

received,  or  other  resources.  It  is  capital  advanced,  and  when  repayment  at  a 
1 reasonable  rate  has  been  made,  either  in  instalments  by  specific  agreement,  or  in  a 

1 rent  increased  or  maintained  to  cover  the  necessary  amount,  the  transaction  should 

^ be  treated  as  wound  up  and  done  with,  and  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  to  go  on  adding 

i cumulatively,  one  upon  the  other,  all  these  repaid  outlays,  and  treat  the  immense 

! sum  thus  fictitiously  piled  up  as  a permanent  investment,*  to  secure  a fair  commercial 

interest  on  which  rents  ought  to  be  kept  at  some  fictitious  level. 

Rents  in  Relation  to  the  Capital  Value  of  Land. 

Again,  in  assuming  that  rent  ought  to  cover  not  only  a reasonable  equivalent  for 
the  productive  power  of  the  land,  but  also  include  a full  interest  on  accumulated 
i outlays,  it  is  forgotten  that  rent  has  also  a necessary  relation  to  the  present  capital 

value  of  the  land. 
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This  may  be  illustrated  by  a case  from  Mr  Pringle’s  Essex  report. 

An  estate  cost,  in  purchase  money  and  improvements,  X'200,000,  but  would  now 
i.‘50,0(>0  in  the  market.  Before  1879  the  gross  rental  was  between  <£6*()0() 
and  4,7000  ; now  (in  1893)  it  is  below  4,*hXX).  The  owner  says,  “ I get  no  rent  at  all 
for  my  land;  I merely  get  about  4*  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  buildings,  drains,  etc. 

But,  on  his  own  showing,  if  the  estate  with  the  buildings  and  improvements  would 
now  sell  for  only  4^50,000,  the  present  gross  rental  would  represent  about  8 per  cent, 
on  the  present  capital  value  of  the  whole  land  and  improvements. 

The  generous  policy  and  foresight  of  many  wealthy  landowners,  in  the  free  appli- 
cation to  the  useful  and  necessary  work  of  restoring  or  maintaining  aprricultural  land, 
ot  large  sums  from  other  investments  and  accumulations,  cannot  go  on  permanently 
without  the  inducement  of  something  like  a commercial  return,  but  there  is  pro- 
bably even  now,  on  such  estates,  some  return  for  this  outlay  in  that  it  has  pre- 
vented a further  fall  of  rent. 

And  it  is  certain  in  practice  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  chances  of  agriculture  that 
the  owners  of  land  should  treat  whcit  they  consider  a fair  interest  on  their  outlay 
as  a sort  of  perpetual  first  charge  like  tithe,  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to  railway  in- 
terests if  dividends  should  be  taken  first  to  suit  the  ideas  of  shareholders;  and 
working  expenses  be  left  to  take  their  chance  aft<*rwards. 


Some  high  Rents,  a Confiscation  of  Wages. 

The  moral,  as  ^v  ell  as  economic  injustice  of  some  of  the  high  rents,  which  are 
apparently  being  maintained,  deserves  special  consideration. 

It  certainly  can  be  said  with  exactness  that  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  some 
^rtion,  of  the  rent  of  many  of  the  small  farms  in  Lancashire,  in  Wales,  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  in  other  districts,  is  not  made  by  the  land  itself,  but  is  really  being 
paid  by  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  farmer’s  grown-up  children. 

:\Ir  Wilson  Fox  says  : “At  the  present  time  in  some  districts  it  is  the  farmers’ 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  suffered  rather  than  the  land,  for  they  have  been 
and  are  giving  their  best  energies  towards  its  cultivation,  receiving  no  reward  in  the 
present,  and  with  but  little  i>rospcct  for  it  in  the  future.” 

Mortgages  and  other  Encumbrances,  and  their  Effects. 

Much  of  the  inability  of  landlords  to  reduce  rents  to  a level  at  which  profits  again 
become  possible,  or  to  provide  improvements  and  repairs  on  which  profitable 
working  must  to  some  extent  depend,  is  clearly  due  to  the  heavy  charges  on  land. 

In  the  times  of  high  prices,  rents  were  easily  raised  without  resistance  by  tenants, 
and  the  nominal  capital  value  thereby  enhanced.  “ Taking  it  for  granted  that  rents 
would  not  fall,  and  that  values  would  gradually  ris(%  large  sums  were  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  the  high  rentals.  The  net  income  after  paying  mortgages,  interests,  and 
charges,  became  insufficient  to  admit  of  adequate  reduction  of  rents  or  of  the  full 
provision  of  essential  improvements  and  works  upon  estates. 

In  this  situation  it  was  not  unnatural  that  most  owners  were  tempted  to  regulate 
“the  amount  of  a remission  or  reduction  of  rent  more  by  the  ability  of  the  owner  to 
give  than  by  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  receive,”  and  to  absolutely  forget  that  the 
balance  of  net  income  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  economic  value  of  the  land  for 
letting  purposes. 

Again,  both  owner  and  mortgagee  are  interested  in  preventing  permanent  reduc- 
tions in  rent.  The  margin  on  which  the  selling  value  of  the  interests  of  either 
party  rests  would  be  diminished,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  strongest  inducement 
to  keep  up  rents  so  far  as  possible. 

The  economic  hopelessness  of  the  position  in  many  cases  is  illustrated  by  the 
inability  of  mortgagees  to  realise  anything  like  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  itself. 

Thus  a farm  bought  for  £22,000  in  187 1 and  mortgaged  for  £11,000,  is  valued  at 
only  £6796,  not  much  more  than  half  the  mortgage ! For  a small  farm  bought 
originally  for  £7803,  and  mortgaged  for  £5000,  the  highest  bid  at  a sale  was  £3600. 

A Suffolk  farm,  bought  in  1893  for  £13,000,  and  saddled  with  three  mortgages, 
was  sold  by  the  first  mortgagee  for  £1800,  a loss  of  80  percent.,  while  the  other 
mortgagees  lost  everything. 

On  encumbered  estates  there  is  a double  danger.  The  narrow  margin  tempts,  or 
even  compels,  owner  and  agent  to  be  unjust,  and  if  the  farm  passes  to  the  mortgagee 
still  less  consideration  is  to  be  expected.  In  the  latter  case  the  sitting  tenants  have 
no  chance.  If  they  have  improved  their  farms  and  kept  them  in  high  condition,  the 
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fullest  competition  value  is  exacted  from  them,  or  they  are  turned  out  to  make  a 
higher  rent  to  be  got  from  others. 

On  the  most  heavily  burdened  estates  the  position  has  probably  become  hopeless. 
Ihis  state  of  affairs,  where  it  exists,  is  rather  an  argument  for  prompt  interference 
by  the  State  to  facilitate  either  the  transfer  of  such  estates  to  others  who  are  more 
able  to  do  justice  to  them,  or  to  enable  the  owner  to  extricate  himself  from  insol- 
vency by  loans  on  low  terms  for  clearing  off  mortgages,  than  it  is  an  answer  to  the 
claims  of  tenants  to  hold  their  land  securely  at  a reasonable  rent  which  does  not 
confiscate  their  improvements  or  imperil  their  financial  position.  The  tenant  should 
be  entitled  to  enjoy  his  land  at  a rent  determined  by  the  valuation  of  the  holding  as 
^ ^99^.~produ(‘ing  concern,  and  not  merely  measured  by  the  embarrassments  and 
liabilities  of  his  landlord,  and  has  also  a fair  claim,  as  a tenant  of  an  agricultural 
holding,  to  receive  a reasonable  minimum  of  essential  equipment  from  the  landlord, 
or,  if  he  supplies  it  himself,  to  receive  a fair  compensation  for  doing  so.  When  the 
owner  is  so  involved  that  he  can  no  longer  either  let  his  fixrms  at  their  fair  value,  or 
give  or  pay  for  what  is  necessary,  he  is  practically  bankrupt,  and  his  retention  of 
his  position  is  merely  an  obstacle  to  agricultural  success.  The  sooner  the  situation 
is  ended  the  better. 

The  restrictions  on  absolute  ownership  clearly  intensify  the  mischief  of  insolvent 
and  encumbered  landlords.  The  abolition  of  enbiil  and  settlement  as  regards  land, 
and  the  compulsory  registration  of  title,  with  a clear  and  accessible  record  of  every 
act  and  transaction  as  to  the  land,  would  remove  many  difficulties,  would  enable 
existing  owners  to  sell  their  land  to  greater  advantage,  would  increase  their  motive 
a.s  well  as  power  for  selling,  would  stimulate  the  better  distribution  of  land,  and,  in 
Sir  Arthur  Arnold’s  words,  would  tend  to  “ bring  the  effective  energy  of  a very  large 
number  of  minds  to  deal  with  the  land  to  increase  its  production.” 

It  may  also  be  urged  with  force  that  in  any  legislation  affecting  encumbered  and 
bankrupt  estates  and  facilitating  their  sale,  it  would  be  eminently  desirable,  now 
that  a strong  local  authority  in  the  shape  of  county  councils  exists,  that  provision 
should  be  made  giving  to  county  councils  a right  of  pre-emption  on  the  sale  of  such 
estates  for  any  public  purpose,  and  especially  with  the  view  of  letting  or  reselling 
the  agricultural  land  to  those  who  will  make  the  best  use  of  it. 


VI. 

THE  GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

OVK  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  this  inquiry  has  been  the  goodwill  and  con- 
sideration shown  by  the  best  type  of  farmer  to  his  landlord  all  over  the  country ; 
and  this  even  by  some  of  the  sharpest  critics  among  the  farmer  witnesses. 

The  difficulties  under  which  landlords  labour,  especially  where  their  income  is 
wholly  agricultural,  are  frankly  re<*ognised,  and  a generous  interpretation  put  by 
tenants  on  the  action  taken  by  landlords  both  in  making  reductions  of  rent,  and  in 
endeavouring  with  a narrowed  margin  of  income  to  keep  up  their  pro|xerties. 

But  the  accounts  of  some  Lincolnshire  farms  which  we  have  analysed  demonstrate 
that  this  acquie.scence  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  who  has  been  bearing 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  loss  is  rather  a matter  of  sentiment  and  of  sympathy 
than  of  conviction  that  matters  have  really  been  equitably  adjusted. 

And,  indeed,  Mr  Fox  goes  on  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr  Calthorp  of  Spalding, 
“whose  experience  and  judgment,”  he  says,  “are  so  widely  recognised.”  Mr 
Calthorp  thinks  : — “ Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  rent,  it  will  have  to  be 
still  lower  if  the  land  is  to  be  cultivated.  In  most  cases  here  they  would  not  have 
made  a profit  of  late  if  no  rent  had  been  paid.  Hence  they  have  been  living  on 
capibd.  It  is  merely  a question  of  time.  My  balance  has  never  been  on  the  right 
side  in  ten  years  farming  my  own  land.” 

Again  : — “ Many  farmers  have  told  me  that  they  would  give  up  to-morrow  if  they 
could  see  their  way  to  get  a reasonable  amount  of  their  capital  back,  but  that  they 
dare  not  leave  at  present  prices  and  go  out  with  their  valuation  worth  half  what  it 
was  when  they  entered,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  other  capital.” 

Mr  Fox  gives  personal  statements  of  responsible  witnesses,  such  as  the 
following : — 

“ People  who  have  kept  their  land  up  to  the  mark  have  done  it  out  of  capital. 
During  the  last  ten  years  I have,  on  an  average,  paid  £200  a year  out  of  capital.” 

Mr  Bidden  “ Most  farmers  who  have  not  had  private  means,  or  who  have  not 
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had  friends  to  help  them,  have  gone.  I am  convinced  that  most  of  the  labourers’ 
wages  have  been  paid  out  of  capital.” 

“The  majority  of  the  farmers  have  been  drawing  on  capital  for  the  last  ten  years. 
An  average  farmer  cannot  live  on  his  farm  at  present  prices  and  pay  rent.” 

Further,  an  opinion  crops  up  here  and  there  in  the  reports  that  the  loss  from  low 
prices  is  so  great  that  rent  does  not  really  matter.  If  farms  were  held  rent  free, 
many  farmers  say,  they  would  not  be  making  anything.  But  this  is  obviously  an 
ar^ment  advanced  not  against  the  reduction  of  rents,  but  for  an  artificial  raising  of 
prices.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  tenant  seriously  wishes  to  go  on  paying 
rent  out  of  capital  till  he  becomes  bankrupt,  and  the  arguments  occasionally  advanced 
from  this  basis  in  the  interests  of  landlords  are  transparently  absurd. 

Farmers  would  of  course  prefer  high  prices  and  big  margins  which  prevent  friction 
of  interest  of  owner  and  occupier. 

Another  consideration  must  not  be  forgotten.  There  has  been,  without 
doubt,  a certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  to  give  evidence  publicly,  or  to  state 
openly  what  they  were  willing  to  state  privately  to  Assistant  Commissioners. 


Conclusions  as  to  the  Relation  of  High  Rents  to  Depression. 

A general  review  of  the  evidence  should  convince  any  impartial  mind  that, 
next  to  low  prices,  excessive  rents  have  been  the  chief  and  most  eflFective  cause  of 
agricultural  decay,  and  are  still  the  most  effective  check  on  agricultural  recovery. 
Although  the  true  economic  meaning  of  rent  is  l ully  recognised  by  the  ablest  and 
most  far-seeing  landowners,  and  put  in  practice  to  some  extent  on  their  estates,  in 
general  the  competition  value  has  been  taken,  or,  still  worse,  values  which  have  long 
since  become  economically  impossible,  have  gone  on  being  exacted,  partly  as  a 
matter  of  habit,  partly  because  tenants  were  not  in  a position  to  give  notice,  and 
either  get  a fair  reduction,  or  escape.  The  degree  to  which  the  mischief  has  pro- 
ceeded has  largely  been  in  proportion  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Where  the  soil 
could  be  worked  cheaply,  matters  have  gone  less  badly  and  held  together  better. 
But  wherever  the  soil  has  presented  serious  difficulties  the  course  of  events  has  pre- 
sented the  same  features.  There  have  been  sweeping  changes  of  tenancies.  The 
few  instances  where  the  old  tenants  have  remained  are  where  they  have  been  men 
of  means  of  their  own,  and  not  dependent  merely  on  their  farming  capital.  But,  in 
general,  the  old  tenants  on  the  bad  soils,  have  been  drained  of  their  capital  and  have 
disappeared.  In  some  cases  the  landlords  have  relet  at  once,  at  heavy  reductions, 
long  withheld  from  the  old  tenants ; in  other  cases,  they  have  had  to  painfully 
ascertain  by  their  own  experience  in  farming  the  land  themselves,  the  amount  of 
the  losses  they  had  been  imposing  on  their  old  tenants  for  years  past,  and  have  at 
last  let  the  farms  to  new  tenants  at  heavy  reductions,  generally  even  then  insufficient 
to  give  any  real  security  to  the  new  comers. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  doubted  that,  under  the  existing  system,  many  thousands  of 
conscientious,  intelligent  farmers  have  been  used  up  and  swept  away,  because  the 
full  force  of  the  economic  pressure  has  been  thrown  upon  their  resources,  which 
were  admittedly  only  sufficient  for  the  actual  working  of  the  soil.  It  is  equally 
clear,  from  our  inquiry,  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  every  district  of  the  country 
there  are  still  many  men  who  have  done  well  by  the  land,  who  are  being  gradually 
deprived  of  their  capital  and  brought  to  ruin. 

It  is  the  duty  of  friends  of  Agriculture  to  urge  with  all  the  force  the  accumulated 
facts  of  this  inquiry  unanswerably  supply,  the  contention  that  the  history  of  the 
past  depression,  and  the  present  position  of  the  working  farmers  upon  the  land, 
calls  for  urgent  and  immediate  action  of  Parliament. 

The  present  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  give  by  legislation  fuller  protection 
to  the  capital  invested  by  tenants  in  cultivating  and  improving  the  land,  and  to 
establish  sound  business  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  a workable 
machinery  for  guarding  and  vindicating  those  relations.  Further,  if  prices  improve, 
and  confidence  revives,  the  full  benem  of  this  improvement  will  rapidly  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  landowners,  and  on  the  probable  recurrence  of  bad  seasons  and  low 
prices,  the  tenant  farmers  of  that  time  will  a^ain  be  exposed  to  the  same  exhaustion 
of  their  profits  and  their  capital.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  features  of  these  depres- 
sions, and  the  necessarily  disproportionate  losses  imposed  on  the  occupiers,  at  the 
time  things  go  wrong,  are  now  so  clearly  established,  that  it  would  be  not  only 
unjust  to  existing  tenant  farmers  to  postpone  legislation  any  longer,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  inimical  to  the  future  interests  of  agriculture. 


